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EDITORIALS 
IS MODERN LIBERALISM BANKRUPT? 


Much of the best of the modern world grew out of eighteenth and 
nineteenth century liberalism. Political, economic, educational, 
journalistic, and many other forms of freedom owe their origins to 
those philosophers--Rousseau, Locke, Smith, Jefferson et al.--who 
provided an alternative to the authoritarianism of feudalism, mer- 
cantilism, monarchy, and social class rigidity. Not just freedom of 
movement, or the right to vote, or trial by jury--albeit these are 
superb gains for mankind--but freedom of mind and spirit, freedom 
to think, to imagine, and to create are the truly important aspects 
of freedom bequeathed to us by liberal thought. 

Over the past half century, liberalism in the Rooseveltian sense as 
an alternative politically and socially has seemed to many thoughtful 
men the only plausible choice among the options before us. Conserva- 
tism is most distinguished by its emphasis upon holding things in 
status quo, and this is not a view likely to maintain itself in a world 
that is changing with ever greater accelerationunder the stimulus of 
science and technology. A reactionary view hardly seemed defensible 
since its distinguishing mark is areturn to the "better" times of the 
past. Whatever else we do, we shall not likely return to some fanci- 
ful golden age. Radicalism is not a choice likely to coerce us, since 
its goals, however idealistic, are to be achieved through any means, 
including revolution and violence. So by the process of elimination 
many of us have been forced to choose liberalism, for its modern 
focus has been upon democratically controlled change. Regrettably, 
however, this choice is less than a happy one. 

To suggest that liberalism, both old and new, has failed may seem 
too broad a generalization for some people, but the facts are hard to 
refute. The old liberalism failed primarily because it became not an 
open system of free competition, but a system of monopoly, a form 
of corporate-plutocratic control of both the economy and the govern- 
ment little interested in workers, the poor, or the public at large. 
This transition has been largely accidental. Simply by processes of 
historical-cultural evolution, the older liberalism ossified, and rhet- 
oric is not likely to change the fact that it evolved into a form of 
conservatism. 

With the coming of the great depression the term liberalism took 
on anew meaning, Instead of freedom from ancient authoritarian 
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controls, Franklin Roosevelt and the New Dealers by their actions 
and public speeches redefined the term to mean that government 
should actively enter into the social-economic process with the spe- 
cific intention of alleviating the deprivations of the poor, unblocking 
economic stagnation, and generally using the power of government to 
promote human welfare. During the nineteen thirties this process 
seemed to work more or less adequately, but World War II and the 
ensuing cold war seemed to have reduced it to impotence. 

The new liberalism has faltered on several important fronts. For- 
eign policy tragically illustrates the point. Instead of devoting their 
energies to peace, accommodation, disarmament, and nuclear con- 
trol, many of the new liberals have neglected serious domestic prob- 
lems, backed and intensified the cold war, voted large sums of money 
for weapons and the military many times beyond the need, and sup- 
ported reactionary, militaristic, dictatorial, and overtly fascistic 
governments abroad. Perhaps worst of all, they hesitated fora 
decade to stop the American assault upon Southeast Asia. Vietnam 
was a brutal and unnecessary chapter in our national history which 
has shattered us morally while wasting massive quantities of valu- 
able resources and stimulating a potentially lethal inflation. Worst 
of all was the waste of life. No demurrers can obliterate the fact 
that the new liberals dreamed up this odious war and persistently 
misrepresented its purpose and nature while simultaneously refusing 
to halt it. Norationalizations can eradicate this dereliction of duty. 
(For documentation, see Halberstam's brilliant book, The Best and 
the Brightest. ) 

In the matter of economics the record of the liberal is also undis- 
tinguished. Our Congress has been predominantly New Dealish for 
decades and at this time is presumably liberal in its stance. Yet 
consider the results. Our national debt continues to grow unabated; 
inflation continues to flourish; taxes continue to rise; the cost of 
living continues to soar; the quality of industrial goods and services, 
as well as governmental services, continues to decline; the nation is 
without an economic program in general and without an energy pro- 
gram in particular; unemployment continues at a frighteningly high 
level with few prospects of decline; and the boom and bust cycle lum- 
bers on, strewing misery and frustration in its path. To many of us 
it is apparent that the economics of the old liberals is outdated and 
that of the new liberals is apanacea at best and atravesty at worst, 
but in either case they offer little hope for the anguished body and 
spirit of man. 

Politically, the liberals' record of recent years is also uneven. 
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Although in control of the Congress for most of the past thirty years, 
liberals have avoided reform of the deep-seated contradictions inthe 
American system. Freedom for many minorities continues to be only 
de jure, since their economic condition is insecure. Attack upon 
crime is often more ceremonial than factual; justice is celebrated by 
its too infrequent expression in the legal system; and the Congress 
is bogged down in rules and rituals of its own making. Even the pres- 
ent Congress, with a clear majority of Democrats, has rapidly re- 
duced its youthful reformers to conformists. The indisputable ac- 
complishments of the Congress inrecent years are those of increas- 
ing their own perquisites, their own salaries, and their own retire- 
ment benefits--all this while standing paralyzed in the face of govern- 
ment waste and the economic distress of the country. 

Inthe matter of education the liberal has also faltered. Progres- 
sive education was in part a reaction to traditionalism in education, 
but it died in the hot war and cold war era. Perhaps worst of all, it 
came to grips only rarely with the real questions of American civili- 
-zation and even less frequently with the economic aspects of those 
questions as it ensnared itself with concern for methods. Harold 
Rugg, perhaps more effectively than any other man among the leaders 
of progressive reform in American education, understood and cou- 
rageously faced the economic implications of the crisis period be- 
tween World War I and World War II. To this day it is an inspiration 
to read his lucid explanations of what was happening to the country 
and what the times required. We can add tothis list many other good 
men--George Counts, John Dewey, Boyd Bode, Jesse Newlon, Gordon 
Hullfish, William Heard Kilpatrick, and others--but the point is the 
liberals lost their way fighting communism at home, supporting war 
abroad, and refining theoretical subtleties, and they were thus as a 
group unable to identify and attack the real problems of America. 
Even now the liberals are rarely able todo so. Many seem more de- 
termined to support a vague educational "innovation" rather than de- 
velop an economic critique and program for the country. In addition 
to these shortcomings, educational liberalism suffers from exces- 
sive preoccupation with psychology and methodology. This involve- 
ment diminishes the educators' concerns for the social purposes of 
education as well as blurs the value of subject matter. That it de- 
flects his attention from our cultural-economic crisis is readily 
apparent. 

The old liberalism died of atrophy. The new liberalism is dying of 
the same disease, although many of its loyal advocates do not seem 
to perceive the fact. History has a way of mocking us all, so the 
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foregoing generalization may prove false; as of this date, however, 
it provides a basis for suggesting that the future is probably ripe 
for a new perspective on our educational, social, political, and eco- 
nomic affairs, Its label is not important, but its position in the 
political spectrum is. That it will likely be left of the old liberal- 
ism, which seems incapable of comprehending or solving the problems 
of our times, and right of communism, which is too brutal, dog- 
matic, and rigid to solve them, seems a reasonable possibility. What- 
ever else such a new perspective does, it will have to captivate the 
allegiances of asubstantial majority of men, or we shall likely lapse 
into some kind of authoritarianism. Or maybe we may just smother 
ourselves with industrial pollutants, destroy the life in our oceans 
upon which so many hundreds of millions of the human race depend, 
dissipate other critical resources, and continue to make our planet 
less habitable. 

Our condition is serious, but not desperate--just yet. And we can 
all take heart from the fact that our control of the future is directly 
proportional to our intelligence and courage. 


Lloyd P. Williams 
University of Oklahoma 


HUMANISTIC RELIGION 


One of the definitions of religion is: "a cause, principle, system 
of tenets held with ardor, devotion, conscientiousness, and faith...." 
This same source includes a statement by William O. Douglas to the 
effect that democracy can be and, on occasion, is a kind of religion. 
(See Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 1967 edition, page 1918, defi- 
nition number 7-a. ) 

There is an increasing tendency among intellectuals (and others) to 
define religion in terms that add up to something less than a belief 
in God, especially if this is some kind of supernatural God. While I 
cannot go all the way with Dewey when he essentially says that the 
only test of a person's religion somehow involves "man's humanity to 
man," I do sympathize with the trend which has reflected the new 
emphasis upon humanism. Or, as I used to read the statement en- 
graved on the wall of the meeting house of the New York Ethical 
Culture Society: "The place where men meet to seek the highest is 
holy ground." 
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The late Henry Wallace (remember him?) put the matter succinctly 
when he stated that democracy had its origins in the teachings of 
the ancient Hebrew philosophers. Wallace sometimes cited Isaiah as 
a case in point, one who not only attempted to center the thoughts 
of the Jewish people in asanctified respect for the individual person, 
but who also tried to rally them around programs of social justice, 
Isaiah was martyred for his efforts. 

Certain "kinds" of existentialism, or as some would say "en- 
lightened existentialism," place man at the locus of all concerns. 
While some of us are skeptical of many of the tenets of existential- 
ism, so far as they may be defined, surely we do support "enlightened 
existentialism." This much, at the least, existentialism has in 
common with most religions which are worth the name: a deep and 
abiding respect for the sanctity of the individual. 

It is my belief frankly stated that most thoughtful persons can 
(and should! ) support an approach to religion in terms that add up to 
some kind of humanism. In this context, whether the individual be- 
lieves in God assumes a role of secondary importance. To save the 
individual from the alienation which confronts him is the need of the 
hour. Likewise, it is the need of the hour to have social concerns. 
To "tick off" the social problems which mankind faces would be an 
overwhelming task. Suffice it to say that no matter what the prob- 
lem or the potential for finding a solution, humanistic religion could 
render meliorative help. 


William H. Fisher 
University of Montana 


Editor's Note: 


Contributors to the Journal are encouraged to adhere to general 
style and format of articles published, as well as to carefully 
proofread for errors. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN A FRAGMENTED CULTURE* 
H. S. Broudy 


The theme of this paper is that in our fragmented society there is 
little room for the public school as it has developed in the last cen- 
tury. We are living through a period in which the consensus which 
legitimated the American public school no longer exists and in which 
no new consensus has yet emerged. Bevause social institutions change 
slowly they maintain their formal structure long after the substan- 
tive foundations have been undermined, but not without great internal 
strain. Indeed, the very role of the school! in our society is under- 
going aninversion; instruction, once its primary and distinctive func- 
tion, is in many schools becoming an ancillary one, and what it once 
regarded as incidental to instruction is becoming its primary mis- 
sion. Can there be a new consensus, and, if so, on what might it be 
grounded ? 

The American public school had its origin in the common schools of 
Europe that followed in the wake of the Reformation. In early Pro- 
testant Europe, the need for everyone, the vulgar as well as the 
learned, to read the Bible provided a rationale for the common school, 
In Britain the need to do something with the children of the indigent, 
especially orphans, was used to justify the assessing of rates for 
their care and rudimentary schooling. In New England both the need 
for literacy to circumvent the Deluder Satan and the tendency of 
parents to neglect the schooling of their children combined to foster 
the development of the publicly supported school at which attendance 
was compulsory. By the middle of the 19th century Horace Mann 
expected this school to end the denominational competition for public 
funds and to homogenize the waves of immigrants into a commitment 
to the "American way of life," thereby preventing what he called 
"mobocracy. " 

As secondary schooling became the standard way of life for the 
American adolescent, the grade schools became preparatory to en- 


*Professor Broudy gave this as the Don Miller Lecture, College of 
Education, University of Arkansas, April 14, 1975. 


Copyright 1975 by H. S. Broudy. Professor Broudy has written ex- 
tensively in the area of educational philosophy. He has been an edu- 
cational spokesman and authority for many years. He received his 
doctorate in Philosophy at Harvard University. 
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trance into high school and thence to college; thus a curriculum de- 
signed for an elite became common. Although American society never 
lacked for differences in politics and ideology, by the end of the first 
quarter of the 20th century, and perhaps even as late as the middle 
of that century, there was a rough consensus about the role of the 
public school. 

At a fairly high level of generality there was a substantial agree- 
ment that the school was to reinforce commonly held views about 
democracy, the work ethic, and amore or less laissez-faire economic 
system in which competition was to be rewarded roughly in propor- 
tion to energy and merit. The small town or village with free citi- 
zens thinking for themselves were supposed to use the democratic 
process to arrive at collective decisions about the common good. 
The nuclear family was taken for granted, and the sexual morality 
that went with it was not questioned--at least not in principle. 
These attitudes and beliefs the school shared and taught. Teachers 
and schools even more than the general run of the citizenry were 
expected to exemplify them. 

There was a general understanding that the school's primary func- 
tion was instruction, and for the most part, in the cognitive skills. 
These skills, it was assumed, indirectly would serve the occupational, 
civic, and personal needs of the pupil. The schools would also serve 
as a social clock by which to measure the progress of the young--one 
year, one grade--and as a credentialing system for employment. In 
addition, the school reinforced by example and exhortation the moral, 
social, ‘and intellectual values of the community. Its supervisory, 
custodial, therapeutic operations were secondary to its instructional 
functions. So were the social amenities of the schools--as mani- 
fested in extracurricular activities in athletics, clubs, and proms. 
In short, the public schools were to induct the younger generation 
into the very consensus by which they themselves were sustained. 

To me the most potent factor in the breakup of that consensus is 
the change from the relative independence afforded individual citi- 
zens in arural small town to the complex interdependence of a modern 
industrial system. Today, whether one lives in large cities or ham- 
lets, all become parts of the mass society, the characteristics of 
which are dictated by the demands of large-scale machine production. 

Today the farmer in Iowa is as involved in international trade and 
politics as the banker. What one eats, drinks, and wears is largely 
a matter of choice, but how they are produced and distributed and 
priced is not. An Arabian sheik determines what we shall pay for 
gasoline and electricity. As the number of voters increases, the 
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potency of each voter diminishes; to be effective, individual votes 
must be organized into large blocs to counter other large blocs that 
reflect diverse interests. Face-to-face decision making by individuals 
in town meeting assemblies occurs only on the most local of issues, 
and even they cannot be decided apart from state and national policy 
and legislation. Legislators still say that they represent the will of 
the citizens, but it takes elaborate opinion polls to disclose that 
will. 

The common good is splintered into many group interests even 
within the local community. Which of these interests is the public 
school to reinforce? Or must it pay homage to all of them? Does 
the school advance the goals of labor or management? Does it laud 
competition or socialization in our economic life, further industrial 
growth or diminished growth in favor of environmental health? What 
is progress to mean? 

On another front, the need for specialization has routed us into 
numerous occupational tracks. Multitudes of workers are unable to 
see the results of their labor in the finished product. Our identity 
has been reduced to a number and our responsibility for our life and 
the life of the community can hardly be identified, let alone assumed. 
Our table is covered with prepackaged foods; our bodies by clothes 
produced for thousands; we think with ideas provided by the column- 
ists, and our fantasies of a pleasure-filled life are fashioned by the 
mass media. In many ways this is the most abundant life that man 
has ever enjoyed, but its abundance is not of his own making, and his 
life also may not be very much of his own making, either. 

It is this very abundance of ready-made goods, pleasures, and ideas 
that in the last decade has nurtured the revolt against the human 
costs of mass production. Injustice became more visible to more 
people, exploitation of one class by another less and less tolerable 
as more people became aware of unequal access to the pleasures of 
an affluent society. Ethnic groups became conscious of their dis- 
tinctiveness and individuals of their uniqueness. Each clamored for 
anequal place inthe sun as aright to be whatever one happened to be. 
The public, as far as the schools were concerned, split up into as 
many publics as there were constituencies vocal enough to make their 
demands heard. It was one more phase of the revolt against estab- 
lishments. 

The revolt's ripple effects reached the schools with varying inten- 
sity. At the college level there were campus protests and riots 
against a war from which the campus afforded many young mena 
refuge. In the public schools the shock waves of integration and 
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segregation were felt first and subsequently the demands for equality 
of education by all segments of the population, especially for those 
segments that had suffered social and economic disadvantages. The 
difficulties of responding “to these demands need not be recounted; 
they are still with us, but of these difficulties not the least was the 
awareness of school personnel that the role of the school itself was 
no longer clearly defined. It no longer represented a consensus on 
values, and its right to apply any standard of values was being chal- 
lenged. 

The global community of mass production and international inter- 
dependence ruptured the neighborhood community. Global interdepen- 
dence shocked the individual into awareness of his own dependence 
while at the same time the network of relatives and friends of the 
small neighborhood was no longer there to depend on. 

So in recent years we have witnessed passionate demands by the 
young, minorities, and women for freedom, warmth, love, human- 
ness, and significance even while citizens turned their heads as be- 
fore their eyes ahuman being was being assaulted and destroyed. The 
cry for love didnot extend to the love for the neighbor; no new com- 
munity--despite some experimental moves toward communes--has 
taken the place of the older one provided by the small town or the 
tight neighborhood enclaves of the inner city. 

These small communal entities served not only for psychological 
security of its members, but it provided communal supervision of 
the young. All adults felt responsible for all children, and the com- 
munal grapevine kept the young under informal but effective surveil- 
lance. With the advent of the automobile this surveillance became 
impossible both because the young could evade the eyes of the adults 
and because the adults themselves used the automobile to escape the 
bonds and bounds of the small community. Perhaps no other single 
development has had greater effect on the role of the public school. 

What have been the effects of these developments--so thoroughly 
discussed and often lamented--on the public school? Two massive 
pressures were created: the press for individualization, decentrali- 
zation, alternatives was one; the other was for the school to make 
good the loss of community. 

The press for differentiation was a challenge to the values that 
had come to be identified loosely as the American dream or the Amer- 
ican creed. Because this value schema matched pretty well the as- 
pirations of the American middle class, it became identified with 
the political and economic interests of that class. The school was 
accused of being the tool of that class and forcing all others to con- 
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form to it for the benefit of that class. The public school, it was 
charged, made children with cultural backgrounds other than those 
of the middle class feel inferior and extinguished their desire and 
ability tolearn. But allegedly it also oppressed the children of su- 
perior talents whose spontaneity and creativity were quashed by the 
mediocrity and stupidity of the middle-class teacher. The under- 
advantaged and the overadvantaged made common cause against the 
middle-advantaged. 

But the revolt went further. Not only was the value structure of 
the public school alleged to be biased but the curriculum, with its 
emphasis on the cognitive skills and subject matters, was also branded 
as class-oriented, i.e., of use only to the middle class and discrimi- 
natory against all other children. Deschooling, schools for work, 
community-oriented schools, commune schools, free schools, multi- 
lingual schools were proposed as alternatives to the standard ones. 
The cognitively oriented curriculum was included as but one of many 
options. 

The argument was clear: if the school‘is publicly supported, then 
it should serve the needs of the public, not the majority public but 
all publics, and indeed all individuals. This argument was augmented 
by a more practical one, viz., that children won't learn what is not 
interesting to them, hence psychological, social, intellectual, and 
cultural differences, which guide their interests, should be respected 
--if schooling is to be effective at all. 

Whatever the merits of these arguments, it is clear that they 
deny any universal or transcultural validity to the traditional or con- 
ventional subject matter curriculum in the arts and sciences. Their 
values, like the cluster of values making up the American dream, 
therefore, cannot claim the right to be prescribed for everyone; they 
are no longer demanded by common needs. This denial is manifested 
in a number of ways. One is the demand for an immediate vocational 
payoff for study, and thisdemand is now made at all levels of school- 
ing. Inasmuch as vocational tracks are highly differentiated, any 
program of common studies is too general to satisfy thedemand for 
the vocational training of this or that individual. Accordingly, the 
study of mathematics is broken down into mathematics for this or 
that calling, and if the occupation seems to require no mathematics, 
there seems to be no justification for teaching it at all to pupils 
hoping to enter that occupation. 

Another manifestation is the demand that schools give evidence 
that any output promised by any instructional input is in fact deliv- 
ered at the end of the instruction. This is part of the press for ac- 
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countability. It amounts tothe abandonment of the notion that some 
instructional inputs do not have specific but general outputs, and 
that these outputs may not be realized until long after the instruc- 
tion has been completed--and perhaps forgotten. 

And yet without the belief that some studies are needed by all hu- 
man beings inorder to develop their generically human powers and to 
interpret the problems that confront all men not only as workers 
but as citizens and persons in the light of knowledge, the ground for 
a common public school is shaky indeed. The cry for freedom from 
the establishment and the protest against impersonal interdependence 
represent one kind of pressure on the school, and the school has not 
known what to make of it. It too had been preaching the importance 
of individual differences, creativity, and spontaneity, for these 
were part and parcel of the American dream and the cultural tradi- 
tion of the West. But the school and the tradition conceive of indi- 
vidualization as variations on a theme and not as an aggregate of 
mere differences. No two human beings are physiologically alike in 
every respect, but they all need food and air and shelter, and these 
must have certain ingredients incommon, however varied they are in 
other ways. The classical humanistic tradition made the same as- 
sumptions, viz., that the structure of happiness is the same for all 
human beings, however varied each individual's version of it turns out 
to be. The new humanism or the counter-culture denies this assump- 
tion and celebrates variations on their own account. The efforts of 
the school toturn itself into acafeteria to accommodate these vari- 
ations of appetite have not been successful. 

The second class of pressures find the public school equally em- 
barrassed. Traditionally, it was taken for granted that by and large 
the school population was tolerably ready for instruction. Most of 
the children were presumed to be adequately fed, clothed, housed, 
and nurtured in their homes. The exceptions were to be treated by 
other agencies--charitable or governmental. Children were not ex- 
pected to be enamored of schools or schoolwork, but their parents 
expected them to attend, do their lessons, and obey the teacher. 

These expectations are no longer valid, or at least they cannot be 
taken for granted in many schools. On the contrary, the school is 
now expected to do what the community no longer seems able to do, 
viz., to remedy the social and economic conditions out of which come 
children unready for instruction. 

This becomes clearer if one tries to imagine what would impel the 
public to demand that the schools be reopened should they be closed 
down indefinitely, let us say by a prolonged teacher strike or bya 
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drastic loss of revenues. As the days went by it would become obvi- 
ous that the school is the nation's largest supervisory agency for the 
young. For six or seven hours a day, parents know where their chil- 
dren are or are supposed to be. What other agency does or would 
supply such care? The neighbors no longer are interested; the police 
no longer can. And what would it cost if they really tried? 

In the 1974 Gallup poll on the public schools among the problems 
receiving the most frequent mention were discipline and those arising 
out of crime and the use of drugs, as if the respondents were hoping, 
as it were, that the school could do what the police, the courts, and 
the welfare agencies could not. Oddly enough, this poll, like several 
previous ones, did not regard the schools as a disaster; on the con- 
trary, they rated them somewhere between B- and A-. I would inter- 
pret these responses to mean that the American public, as repre- 
sented in the Gallup sample, thought pretty well of the schools as 
schools but wished they could do better as welfare and therapeutic 
agencies, 

There is little point in arguing about what the public school ought 
to do; the voters have to decide that. What the voters may not al- 
ways realize is the difference between instruction in the cognitive 
skills and social reform and psychological therapy. If the schools are 
not as adequately equipped for instruction as one might wish, they 
are not at all equipped for the noninstructional roles some would like 
to have them play. School administrators have not always been will- 
ing or able to make these distinctions clear to their clients. 

Can the public school in the face of the loss of community and con- 
sensus persist? Or will "public" mean only that aschool is supported 
by public funds? To be sure, there have always been private schools 
as alternatives to public ones, and even in the public schools differ- 
ent curricula have been developed for groups with diverse interests 
and ambitions. In some countries no less democratic than ours, a 
great variety of schools including religious ones receive public funds. 

Two difficulties with respect to unlimited variations or alterna- 
tives have to be noted, especially because "alternatives" connote 
honorifically greater freedom of choice. One is that it can be used 
topreserve the very inequalities that its proponents want to abolish. 
The well-to-do and politically powerful constituencies are not going 
to be hurt by the voucher system or decentralization or alternative 
schools, and yet the press for such variation and independence has 
not always come from but inbehalf of groups that allegedly are being 
oppressed by the school establishment. These groups may not profit 
from greater choice among alternatives. 
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Indeed, one of the more tragic results of the uncritical celebration 
of cultural pluralism and alternative modes of schooling is that we 
may be returning to the days when knowledge, the arts, and self- 
cultivation were the privileges of the elite. For the masses a modi- 
cum of occupational training and socialization into their roles in so- 
ciety--pretty low roles, of course--were considered sufficient. Many 
of the noncognitive, nonintellectual curriculum options now being 
hailed as imaginative innovations may be conning the underprivileged 
into remaining that way. The increasing emphasis by minorities upon 
mastery of the basic skills may indicate that the conning is being 
resisted, 

The second difficulty is that education is still the function of the 
state and constitutionally not the privilege and right of the family 
or the individual to decide. This means that some educational values 
thought necessary by the state for the common good preempt indi- 
vidual preferences. Accordingly, even in countries where a wide 
variety of schools are supported by public funds, the state reserves 
the right to prescribe certain items of instruction in all schools and 
to make rules for attendance, etc. In short, the fragmentation of 
the public school, if carried beyond a certain point, would violate 


the assumption of common educational needs and duties that justify 
state control. 


To put the matter starkly, if the school is supposed to serve in 
loco parentis, in loco communitatis, and in loco humanitatis--and 
public schools are supposed to--there must be a discernible consen- 
sus on the ideal family, the ideal community, and the ideal human 
being. At present it is difficult to discern such consensus. 

Can we restore consensus in these three domains? The prospect 
seems dim. The breakup of the family and of sex roles might be the 
prelude to more stable forms. One might be the revival of the ex- 
tended family-- combining three generations -- in an urban setting. 
That might solve the problems of the middle-aged generation in cop- 
ing with the needs of its young and old generations. Another form 
might be a revival of a family based on amoral or religious contract, 
as one option among a variety of sexual relationships. These are all 
no more than conjectures, however. 

Nor can one be hopeful for a consensus on the nature of an ideal 
community. What is the school to teach about citizenship, the Con- 
stitution, and the Declaration of Independence in the light of the 
news reports on television every evening? What can the school say 
about the civic virtues when its highest government officials have no 
hesitation about deceiving the electorate about matters foreign and 
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domestic? And if it is difficult to extol the virtue of truth in gov- 
ernment officials, how can the school with a straight face proclaim 
the ideals of integrity and selfless devotion to duty? Crime in the 
streets is less demoralizing than crime in the halls of government. 

Finally, what is the prospect of a new consensus about humanity 
itself? If the ideal of the individual free citizen making up his mind 
and will about his civic duties and personal life is no longer viable in 
a modern technological society--and literally it may not be--what 
can be an ideal to which we as a people can be committed and which 
the school might reasonably be asked to reinforce? 

To me the best possibility is a return to the objectivity and uni- 
versality of knowledge. At their best, the arts and sciences of our 
own cultural tradition, and perhaps of other traditions as well, point 
in the same general direction as far as truth, beauty, and goodness 
are concerned. If anything can claim to transcend cultural idiosyn- 
crasies, they can. Certainly the modes of thought and feeling em- 
bodied in these disciplines can make a reasonable claim to represent 
man at his best. 

As to freedorg, individuality, and creativity, the technological 
society makes them hard but not impossible to achieve. With knowl- 
edge and self-cultivation, we can use the tremendous new resources 
released by technology for freedom and for individuality. However, 
there is no compulsion to do so or a great penalty for not doing so. 
Self-cultivation is amatter of choice, perhaps the most fundamental 
choice of all, for each one of us as persons and as parents. 

Self-cultivation via the arts and sciences could be one way of uni- 
fying the individual and cultural differences in our society. These 
disciplines exemplify the ways of thinking that have yielded the best 
insights into man and nature that human beings by their own powers 
have achieved. What is even more important, these disciplines have 
within themselves the means for self-criticism. They are the ma- 
trix of creativity, not its straitjacket. 

A consensus based on the commitment of the school to induct the 
young into the arts and sciences could provide arationale for a genu- 
inely public school, for it would serve the common humanity of the 
diverse publics that now compete for the control of the school. 

Such a commitment, moreover, is about the only ground on which 
the school can base a claim to authority. If it does not speak in the 
name of knowledge in loco humanitatis, it cannot speak for the pupil 
and the community; it canonly serve as the barometer of the current 
political pressure. 
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SOME CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SWIFT'S GULLIVER 
AND LOCKE ON PERSONAL IDENTITY 


Spencer and Linda Wertz 


I. When viewed in the perspective of English literary history, one 
of the most perplexing compositions to critics and readers alike is 
Gulliver's Travels.! A troubling aspect of the work, and one with 
which we are concerned in this paper, is the characterization of 
Gulliver. 

Some critics say that he is a consistent character; others deny 
this and say that he is Swift in disguise. For instance, Irvin Ehren- 
preis contends, ''To begin with. . . Ido not suggest that the Houyhn- 
hnms or any figures in the satire possess a consistent character. 
The voice throughout is that of Swift. He employs Gulliver and the 
other persons as either straightforward or ironical mouthpieces; and 
they have neither the independence, the consistency, nor the life of 
characters in a novel. "2 

There are, however, those who view Gulliver in a different light. 
J. B. Moore, combining two points of view, conceived Gulliver as 
both an individual and aspokesman for Swift: "Gulliver is an entirely 
credible and probable person at the same time that he is precisely 
the person to enforce Swift's demonstration."3 And a more recent 
defense of Gulliver as aconsistent character comes from the pen of 
J. W. Tilton, who suggests that Gulliver's characterization is one of 
several disparate elements in Swift's writing which have been fused 
to make Gulliver's Travels a unified work of art: "That fusion con- 
sists of the development of Lemuel Gulliver as a psychologically real 
individual character, a development brought about by his experiences 
on his voyages, which are so artistically ordered that no one can be 
omitted or rearranged without destroying the theme which is em- 
bodied in the change Gulliver undergoes. "4 

Tilton's is amost desirable interpretation, and much of the recent 
Swift criticism has been preoccupied with it. However, philosophical 
explanations which demonstrate Tilton's thesis (and others like it) 
have been lacking. We hope to explain in this paper how this interpre- 
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tation is possible, based on Lockean principles and ideas. These are 
particularly relevant t\ understanding Swift. Similarities between 
the brains of apes ...1d men had been discovered inthe late seventeenth 
century, and the problem which confronted philosophers was how to 
determine the essence (nature) of man; more specifically, how to 
distinguish men from brutes. Professor Colie shows that Swift and 
Locke understood, as Stillingfleet did not, that "The boundaries be- 
tween creatures could not be determined by specific names."% The 
problem is central to Book IV of Gulliver's Travels. Who is human-- 
the Yahoos, the Houyhnhnms, or Gulliver? 

Ehrenpreis is also concerned with the problem of human nature. He 
urges that all persons in the book, "apart from the Yahoos and the 
Houyhnhnms, [are] examples of the general concept of human being" 
(32). And, "the problem seems to be to induce from the assemblage 
of specimens of mankind a definition which will not only comprehend 
them but will distinguish them from Yahoos without granting them 
the properties of Houyhnhnms" (33). (Later we shall offer a solution 
to this problem. ) 

Furthermore Ehrenpreis thinks that Swift is satirizing Locke by 
juxtaposing two distinct essences of man--the irrational and the 
rational. Ehrenpreis states that “If he is following Locke, he may 
be further implying that 'man'as commonly used involves contradic- 
tory elements and could be split into a pair of 'nominal essences, ' 
excluding the irrational from the truly human" (33). This line of 
thought would set the rational Houyhnhnms up as a human ideal. But 
Swift clearly makes them comic. So it is the Brobdingnagians for 
Ehrenpreis, rather than either the Yahoos or the Houyhnhnms, that 
represent humanity, and he sees Swift's final irony in the fact that 
"We fail to approach the Brobdingnagians, and we suppose we can be 
Houyhnhnms" (37). 

While the conclusions of this interpretation are attractive, they 
too are based on Locke's concept of man rather than on that of per- 
son (which is the idea behind his notion of personal identity). Ehren- 
preis's interpretation of the essences of man is mistaken for it 
overlooks personal identity, which clearly unifies the rational and 
the irrational into what Locke thought the human being consisted of. 
Also, the interpretation of Ehrenpreis makes Gulliver's Travels pri- 
marily a didactic work, since it presupposes that Gulliver is only a 
spokesman for Swift, and not a character or person in his own right. 
While Locke's distinction between animal and man is fruitful in de- 
termining the status of the peoples which Gulliver encounters, it 
does not enable us to clarify the role of Gulliver. Hence, the reason 
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why we invoke Locke's distinction between man and person is that it 
qualifies us to see that Swift was commenting on the nature of man 
and, at the same time, developing in Gulliver a consistent character 
or personality. 

II. Locke's discussion of the problem of personal identity is con- 
tained in Book II, Chapter XXVII of the Essay.6 There he allocates 
the identity of man "in nothing but a participation of the same con- 
tinued life" (444). To this characterization he adds the idea that 
man's body and shape constitute one of his distinguishing character- 
istics so that if, for example, a man's consciousness were trans- 
ferred to a horse or a dog, we would not want to say that that horse 
or dog is aman. Man's participation, then, in the same continued 
life is minimally physical. 

On the other hand, it is man's moral or personal identity which 
ultimately distinguishes him from his natural company. For the 
identity of a person is manifested to the individual himself, pri- 
marily through his self-consciousness and by inferences founded on 
that consciousness. A person, for Locke, is "a thinking intelligent 
being, that has reason and reflection, and can consider itself as it- 
self, the same thinking thing, in different times and places; which it 
does only by that consciousness which is inseparable from thinking" 
(448-9). So it is in consciousness, then, which accompanies thinking 
and which constitutes what each one calls "self,"' that personal iden- 
tity is found. The identity of a person reaches as far back as does 
his consciousness of any past action or thought. 

Let us take this description as a starting point in our examination 
of whether or not Gulliver is aperson(in Locke's sense of the word). 

Our concern is not whether Gulliver is a man; prima facie, he is-- 
he participates in the same continued life. The crucial question is 
whether or not Lemuel Gulliver is a person. According to Locke's 
first criterion, if he possesses memory, then he is a person, Obvi- 
ously, Gulliver does have a memory. The story of his travels is not 
in the form of a diary; it is told after the fact and is written pri- 
marily in the past tense. Gulliver even tells us that he is aided by 
memory in learning languages, "wherein I had a great Facility by the 
Strength of my Memory" (4). So we may conclude that Gulliver's 
identity goes back as far as he recalls, which is to his childhood: 
"My Father had a small Estate in Nottinghamshire; I was the Third 
of five Sons" (3). 

Locke added that "For as far as any intelligent being can repeat 
the idea of any past action with the same consciousness it has of any 
present action; so far it is the same personal self" (451). What is 
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essential to the idea of personal identity is the notion of capacity-- 
that memory can bridge over the apparent interruptions in self- 
conscious life. This would be true regardless of what kind of present 
evaluation a person made of his former actions. We can apply this 
notion of capacity to Gulliver. 

In his discussion of Gulliver, Robert Elliott treats him as a char- 
acter, who is at once both the author of the memoirs and the main 
participant in the travels. Gulliver is both "the misanthrope who 
sits down to tell his tale of Woe"7 and the Ingenu seaman who sets 
out on his voyages. Elliott claims that for some passages (see, e.g., 
39) to make sense, they must be read on two levels--"on a literal 
level as consistent with the character of Gulliver as he is in Part I; 
as conscious irony (demanding inversion) on the part of Gulliver the 
author" (52). This interpretation operates satisfactorily until Book 
IV in which Gulliver-voyager and Gulliver-author tend to merge (as- 
suming character development). Gulliver the voyager has appropriated 
by this time some of the misanthropic inclinations of Gulliver the 
author, and so we must interpret his statements to the Houyhnhnms 
about his "illustrious" English countrymen as also being ironic. The 
Houyhnhnms, however, with whom Gulliver was concerned to be truth- 
ful, would not understand irony ("'the Thing which is not"); so "Gulli- 
ver as character holds, simultaneously, two completely incompatible 
attitudes toward human experience" (58). Psychologically this is 
feasible, but Elliott rejects this interpretation, because he believes 
that Gulliver's Travels is not primarily a psychological work. His 
conclusion is, rather, "In any logical sense, then, we must conclude 
that Gulliver is here not a 'consistent' character" (58). 

We maintain, nevertheless, that regardless of his point(s) of view 
in this situation, Gulliver, if seen in light of Lockean personal iden- 
tity, remains a consistent character. Our interpretation permits 
Gulliver to make such ironic statements as "and, to set forth the 
Valour of my own dear Countrymen, I assured him, that I had seen 
them blow up a Hundred Enemies at once in a Siege, and as many ina 
Ship; and behold the dead Bodies drop down in Pieces from the Clouds, 
to the great Diversion of all the Spectators" (214). For Gulliver 
does have the capacity to recall what he had seen in England "with 
the same consciousness [he] had of it at first" (Locke's Essay, 451). 
By our interpretation, then, Gulliver is allowed to have normal psy- 
chological inconsistencies, to change his evaluation of past events, 
and still be alogically consistent character by virtue of his continued 
consciousness. 

We should at this point examine the use of the word "moral" in 
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relation to Locke's notion of personal identity. For Locke, if an 
identity is present in consciousness and the person is aware of him- 
self as this identity, then there is an implied moral responsibility. 8 
'In this personal identity is founded all the right and justice of re- 
ward and punishment; happiness and misery being that for which every 
one is concerned for himself" and "self is that conscious thinking 
thing . . . which is sensible or conscious of pleasure and pain, capable 
of happiness or misery, and so is concerned for itself, as far as that 
consciousness extends" (458-9), "Person, " which is a legal term, is 
the name for this self. And although Locke's discussion of person is 
lengthy, we shall quote a portion of it, for it is of central impor- 
tance to our discussion of Gulliver. 
It ["person"] is a forensic term, appropriating actions and 
their merit; and so belongs only to intelligent agents, capa- 
ble of alaw, and happiness, and misery. This personality ex- 
tends beyond present existence to what is past, only by con- 
sciousness, --whereby it becomes concerned and accountable; 
owns and imputes to itself past actions, just upon the same 
ground and for the same reason as it does the present. All 
which is founded in a concern for happiness, the unavoidable 
concomitant of consciousness; that which is conscious of 
pleasure and pain, desiring that that self that is conscious 
should be happy. And therefore whatever past actions it can- 
not reconcile or appropriate to that present self by con- 
sciousness, it can be no more concerned in than if they had 
never been done: and to receive pleasure or pain, i.e. reward 
or punishment, on the account of any such action, is all one 
as to be made happy or miserable. (467) 
Consequently, a person for Locke is an agent who is accountable for 
past actions. Present appropriation of past actions is necessary, 
according to the Essay, for us to be persons, or for us to be the 
objects of reward or punishment on account of these actions. 

Now let us apply all this to Gulliver. 

It is the moral aspect of personality which not only shows Gulliver 
to be a consistent character, but also sheds light on Swift's com- 
ments concerning the nature of man. So the pertinent Lockean ques- 
tion is whether or not Gulliver is concerned with happiness, since 
happiness is "the unavoidable concomitant of consciousness."? To 
answer this crucial question, it is necessary to consider Book IV of 
Gulliver's Travels. 

III. It is Gulliver's moral or personal identity which distinguishes 
him from both the Yahoos and the Houyhnhnms, neither group of 
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which is the object of reward or punishment, or experiences happiness 
or misery, as a result of the appropriation of past actions. Let us 
first consider the Houyhnhnms. As a group, they have no conception 
of what it is to lie. Gulliver comments on this when relating a dis- 
cussion he had with his Master: "having Occasion to talk of LYING, 
so perfectly understood, and so universally practised among HUMAN 
Creatures" (207; the last emphasis is ours). Likewise, they have no 
idea of evil. "The Houyhnhnms have no Word in their Language to ex- 
press any thing that is EVIL, except what they borrow from the De- 
formities or ill Qualities of the Yahoos"(204), Their reason "strikes 
you with immediate Conviction; as it must needs do where it is not 
mingled, obscured, or discoloured by Passion and Interest" (233). 
According to Locke's criterion, then, these creatures could not be 
moral; they do not possess that identity which is peculiarly human. 

Further, the Houyhnhnms do not appear to have any conception of 
self, around which the ideas of happiness and misery revolve, for 
their reason is not "discoloured by Passion and Interest" (233). They 
experience no misery when their offspring are taken off to be edu- 
cated by the community or when a spouse dies. As in the case of the 
female Houyhnhnm whose husband had died immediately prior to her 
visit to Gulliver's Master: "I observed she behaved herself at our 
House, as chearfully as the rest" (240). Gulliver is seemingly puzzled 
by this sort of behavior, coupled with the Houyhnhnms' other emotion- 
less actions. He recognizes the differences between the Houyhnhnms 
and himself; he refers to them as "quadrupeds" and observes that 
lying is peculiar to "humankind." He makes the mistake of assuming, 
however, that because the Houyhnhnms possess no evil, they must be 
absolutely good. It doesnot occur to him that the Houyhnhnms might 
be confined by their reason when they automatically classify him as 
a Yahoo--granted an exceptional one. The basis of their classifica- 
tion of him is that he is not shaped like a Houyhnhnm; their negative 
criterion is thus physical and not moral. And Gulliver is all too will- 
ing to agree with this classification. His mistake is that he fails to 
see the differences between the Yahoos and himself. 

A discussion of the Yahoos presents somewhat of a problem, for 
we have no recourse to their minds; all we have by which to judge are 
reports of their actions. These reports are from the point of view 
of the Houyhnhnms or of Gulliver, and are thus based on the above 
mentioned physical criterion. There is some evidence, however, to 
which we may apply the moral criterion and conclude that, like the 
Houyhnhnms, these creatures cannot be considered as moral person- 
alities. The Yahoos also do not appear to have a self-consciousness. 
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Gulliver's Master says that the Yahoos "hate" one another more than 
other species: ". . . and the Reason usually assigned, was, the Odi- 
ousness of their own Shapes, which all could see in the rest, BUT 
NOT IN THEMSELVES" (226; emphasis ours). They have no notion of 
acontinuous identity. We may recall Locke's description of "person"; 
--"'a thinking intelligent being, that has reason and reflection, and 
can consider itself as itself." And as we have seen, "person" carries 
with it forensic or legal connotations--connotations of conscience, 
reward, and punishment. But the Yahoos do not perceive the differ- 
ence between right and wrong: "When two Yahoos discovered such a 
[SHINING]STONE in a Field, and were contending which of them should 
be the Proprietor, a third would take the Advantage, and carry it 
away from them both" (227). And finally, the Yahoos are not able to 
learn. "By what I could discover, the YAHOOS appear to be the most 
unteachable of all Animals" (232). The Yahoos have neither reason 
nor the capacity toremember or to reconcile past actions--two items 
which would imply both the ability to learn moral identity. While they 
may experience some kind of "happiness" or "misery," it is a matter 
of, as inthe instance above, "who gets the stone," and not the result 
of any moral identity between self and action. So we have established 
that neither the Yahoos nor the Houyhnhnms conform to the Lockean 
criteria of "person." What is it about Gulliver, then, that would 
lead one to characterize him as "human?" 

In addition to the facts that Gulliver does have a continued con- 
sciousness and the capacity for memory, it is his suffering and 
misery which enables us to call him a "person" or "character." Gulli- 
ver's misery is both a result of and a punishment for his renuncia- 
tions of his turner identity. Mentioned earlier is the fact that 
Gulliver accepted all too willingly the Houyhnhnms' classification of 
him as a Yahoo. He accepts their physical measure and in so doing 
rejects one dimension of his own personality; namely, reason. Gulli- 
ver has possessed and still does possess reason; this is what makes 
him "a certain wonderful YAHOO!" The Houyhnhnms ultimately dis- 
regard this, however; and so does Gulliver when he begins to call all 
humans by the name of "Yahoos." "I asserted that the YAHOOS were 
the only governing Animals in my Country" (207) and "I Was Com- 
mander of the Ship and had about fifty YAHOOS under me"(210). This 
is satisfactory aslong as Gulliver is in Houyhnhnmland. He canhappily 
emulate the Houyhnhnms hoping some day to reach their level of "vir- 
tue."" But when Gulliver is forced to leave, an interesting reversal 
takes place. 

Confronted again with humanity, Gulliver is soblinded by the "Vir- 
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tues and Ideas of those exalted Houyhnhnms" that he, in turn, uses 
the same physical standard by which the Houyhnhnms had judged him 
to judge all of humanity. "My Wife and Family received me with 
great Surprize and Joy, because they concluded me certainly dead; but 
I must freely confess, the Sight of them filled me only with Hatred, 
Disgust and Contempt; and the more, by reflecting on the near Alli- 
ance I had to them" (252). He sees all humans as Yahoos. But the 
situation here is different from that in Houyhnhnmland. There, he 
was living among the Houyhnhnms trying to become one of them. 
Here, however, he has been thrust among an entire civilization of 
Yahoos, and they appear to think he is one of them. But Gulliver has 
been enlightened; he knows there is something better, and he cannot 
tolerate being regarded as a Yahoo. He wishes to repudiate this 
physical aspect of his nature in order to differentiate himself from 
those "odious Yahoos." So he relies now on his reason only and de- 
tests the rest of humanity because of the physical aspects of their 
natures. "At the Time 1am writing, it is five Years since my last 
Return to ENGLAND: During the first year I could not endure my 
Wife of Children in my Presence, the very Smell of them was in- 
tolerable; much less could I suffer them to eat in the same Room. 
To this Hour they dare not presume to touch my Bread, or drink out 
of the same Cup; neither was I ever able to let one of them take me 
by the Hand"'(254). But this is precisely what makes Gulliver miser- 
able. How can he be happy among so detestable a race? His only 
pleasure is his horses: "My Horses understand me tolerably well; I 
converse with them at least four Hours every Day" (254). He is an 
object of ridicule because his gait is more like that of a horse than 
that of a man and because of his manner of speaking: "[They] fell a 
laughing at my strange Tone in speaking, which resembled the Neigh- 
ing of a Horse" (250). And his grand project--that of reforming the 
human race--has failed: "I should never have attempted so absurd a 
Project as that of reforming the Yahoo Race in this Kingdom; but I 
have now done with all such visionary Schemes for ever" (VII). 

IV. So Gulliver is isolated, misunderstood, and unhappy. It is in 
the fact that he is held accountable for the entirety of his existence 
that he is presented with a choice of whether or not to reconcile his 
own actions--that we find his character and his moral or personal 
identity. The Yahoos and the Houyhnhnms have no such choice to make 
and so they are not human. It is ironic that while Gulliver is faced 
with this responsibility, he makes the wrong choice. He mistakes his 
own identity, and this error fits the criteria; hence his punishment 
is his misery. And Gulliver's unhappiness is something he is definitely 
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conscious of (see above, e.g., VII). 
comment on the nature of humanity, 10 


In this, perhaps, lies Swift's 
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is that we feel. That is why Locke held that 'To be happy or miser- 
able without being conscious of it seems to be utterly inconsistent 
and impossible, '" 
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SCHOOLING AND AMERICAN LIFE: IN SEARCH OF A 
"POST-REVISIONIST" INTERPRETATION 


Christopher J. Lucas 


As the United States approaches its bicentennial, it seems singu- 
larly appropriate to call upon historians for assistance in explaining 
our national past, so as to better understand the present and there- 
by illuminate the future. Unfortunately, considering the current 
state of disarray in the writing of American history, today's his- 
torians on the whole seem rather ill-situated to discharge that func- 
tion. Higham characterizes the predicament: ". . . We have today 
no unifying theme which assigns a direction to American history and 
commands any wide acceptance among those who write it. "1 Con- 
spicuous by its absence, rather, is acceptance of any substantial, 
coherent frame of reference to focus historiographical endeavor, It 
has become obvious, moreover, that there exist deep and abiding 
differences among scholars as to both the meaning and significance 
of the past. 

Internecine strife among historians is hardly novel of course. But 
the current phase of their perennial disagreement does seem to mir- 
ror a more profound spiritual malaise within the larger social order, 
Some of our most able observers, preoccupied with the demonology 
of American culture now argue, as Tesconi aptly puts it, that Amer- 
ica has become "a crumbling patchwork of racial and intergenerational 
strife, that it is scarred by violence, tainted by self-interest, and 
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putrified by surfeit and indifference."2 An almost ubiquitous dis- 
content is discernible in the land, a nagging suspicion that things 
have gone sour. The conviction grows that the bright promise of the 
American Dream somehow has grown irremediably tarnished. 

In the wake of over a decade of convulsive social upheaval, accom- 
panied by vitriolic allegations that American society is racist, sex- 
ist, and dominated by class conflict, it is not surprising that we 
have come to accept the dark poets of the holocaust as part of a new, 
self-critical tradition.3 Even the most sanguine among us can hardly 
help noting how the black, brown, and red revolutions of recent years 
"have laid bare cancerous racism and challenged a checkered history 
so long a source of nativistic hubris. "4 

Given this pervasive ambience of corrosive doubt, Beard's famous 
dictum that written history is an act of choice, conviction, and in- 
terpretation assumes a special cogency. If it is true, as he as- 
serted,5 "that the selection and arrangement of [historical] facts 

is controlled inexorably by the frame of reference in the mind 
of the selector and arranger," and that today we are experiencing a 
collective loss of self-confidence, it should come as no surprise that 
historical inquiry is in disarray. One manifestation of that disorder 
is the radical challenge to accepted canons of faith posed by the 
latest wave of historian revisionism. To the extent that it has helped 
penetrate the self-congratulatory pieties of an earlier day, exposing 
the darker, much neglected aspects of our national history, it offers 
a useful contribution to debate. But whether or not recent criti- 
cism, which as Hooker® describes it, is "a conscious effort to re- 
write a resented past," now affords a fully adequate corrective 
seems open to question. 

The attempt to assess the historical impact of the schools upon 
American life provides a case in point. Until lately few people ques- 
tioned the beneficence of public education. The "pietistic" vision of 
the "public school triumphant," as Butts’ phrases it, buttressed a 
"sacred cow" which was thought not only to afford access to the land 
of freedom and opportunity, but the florescence of knowledge and 
wisdom as well, "The nineteenth century surmise that publicly sup- 
ported, common, formal education is the best vehicle for ensuring 
all citizens equality in the economy and the polity was presumed to 
be fact;" Tesconi writes, and for many, it still is. It remains, 
furthermore, a canon of prevailing social thought that the unity of 
all citizens is immutably rooted in common schooling. "8 

Opposing that view are those who claim that the myth of the com- 
mon school is just that--a myth, compounded of simple-minded paens 
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and pernicious half-truths. Likewise, not only is the school of today 
assailed on every side for its alleged failure to conform to the ideal- 
ized image born of the aspirations of thelast century, it is attacked 
as a symbol for what is wrong with institutionalized education per 
se.? It requires effort to recall that it was little more than a hun- 
dred years ago that Horace Mann confidently hailed schooling as "be- 
yond all other devices of human origins the greatest equalizer of the 
conditions of man--the balance wheel of the social machinery, "10 
A century later, those facile celebrations of an earlier generation 
seem so quaintly anachronistic, it might be said, that they conjure 
up imagined recollections ordinarily associated with penny candy, 
Saturday night baths in the kitchen, and the singing of hymns around 
the old parlor organ. 

The intent at this juncture, however, is not to add to the clamor- 
ous chorus of school detractors who aspire to transform or abolish 
the institution of schooling altogether. As Pratte phrases it ina 
vivid if rather macabre metaphor, "It may be that we bury in haste, 
inter the wrong corpse, or are too willing to put into the grave a 
living thing.11 Instead, in trying to evaluate critically the contribu- 
tions of schools to American life it seems useful, first, to review 
briefly a representative sample of claims levied by the revisionist 
assault, and insodoing attempt to respond to the question, not what 
should the schools have done better, but rather what could they have 
done more effectively. 


By now the basic outline of the revisionist attack against the school 
by New Left historians of the '60's--the corollary to non-historical 
contemporary criticism--has become rather familiar. Eschewing the 
consensus theories of social development in favor among their prede- 
cessors of the preceding generation, revisionists have reasserted a 
social reformism which, in its commitment to egalitarianism, col- 
lectivist democracy, and individualism, bears more than a superficial 
resemblance to the "progressive" historians early in this century. 
Butts is undoubtedly correct in his very perceptive comment that 
recent revisionism inthe history of American education has assumed 
two different forms.12 One approach, variously expressed in the 
writings of Bailyn,13 Cremin,14 and McClintock,15 broadens the 
scope of educational history by arguing that schools have played a far 
less significant role relative to other forces and agencies than has 
been commonly supposed in the development of American culture. 
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The other asserts that the schools' influence has been important, 
but that it has been largely mis-educative in character, or at least 
that earlier perceptions of that influence have been grossly mistaken. 

Interestingly, whether revisionists claim that schools have been 
relatively insignificant or that they have been tools of a dominant 
elite foisted upon the disenfranchised, their writings!® serve equally 
well as akind of historical propaedeutic to the deschooling thesis 
propounded by Illich, Reimer, and Holt. One can argue for example, 
as does McClintock, that because schools are only one among many 
socializing agencies, compulsory school attendance laws should be 
suspended.17 Much the same position is argued for on non-historical 
grounds, it will be recalled, by Carl Bereiter inhis Must We Educate? 
Alternatively, one may argue that the public school movement was 
not an enlightened, humanitarian crusade at all, but essentially, as 
Butts characterizes the allegation, "a means of social control where- 
by the native middle classes exerted dominion . . . stressed middle 
class values of order, stability, obedience, and patriotism that would 
induce the lower classes to serve the interests of the upper classes 
under the guise of the rhetoric of Americanization or efficiency or 
unity."18 Coming at a time when the debate over public education 
has been escalated by romantic critics, as well as by the celebrated 
studies of socio-economic inequality conducted by Colemanl9 and 
Jencks, 29 it is only to be expected that proponents of deschooling 
should command a receptive hearing. If the institution of the school 
is a diabolic tool of oppression, it should be abandoned. 

But before we draft a final eulogy for the school, prompted either 
by romantic indignation or revisionist disillusionment, we would do 
well to heed Horlick's judgment that many of the recent accounts of 
the school's role in American society are "as much a left cover for 
capitalist school dismantling as they are history."21 Already there 
is a fast-accumulating literature whose authors take issue with the 
positions advanced so militantly over the past few years by Spring, 
Greer, Katz, and others of a similar persuasion. What we are wit- 
nessing perhaps is the beginning of still another swing of the histori- 
ographical pendulum, as the radical revisionists themselves come 
under mounting criticism. Urban, 22 to mention one such counter- 
critic, has charged Katz with partiality in unfairly attributing out- 
right rhetorical duplicity to the statements of nineteenth-century 
school reformers. Much the same criticism is levied by Lucas23 in 
an extended review of Spring's Education and the Rise of the Cor- 
porate State. 

It seems more useful at this point to review briefly and comment 
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upon four specific subjects of controversy among today's historians: 
(1) the part played by the schools in the promotion of individual free- 
dom and autonomy; (2) the role of schooling in the assimilation of 
various ethnic, religious, and racial minorities into the mainstream 
of American life; (3) the contribution of the schools to upward socio- 
economic mobility; and (4) the bureaucratization of the school sym- 


bolizing its alleged capture by class interests for purposes of social 
control. 


II 


The question of how, and to what extent, schools have impeded or 
advanced the development of individual autonomy and intellectual 
freedom, obviously, raises a host of formidable problems of defini- 
tion, interpretation, and analysis. How one assesses the character- 
istics, the major direction, and the role of republican education in 
the early national period for example, as Kuritz has shown, is bound 
to be influenced by how one defines the kind of society in which the 
schools functioned.24 The unending controversy among historians 
about the degree of democracy prevalent in the colonial and revolu- 
tionary eras bears directly on any judgment as to the nature of re- 
publican schooling. Messerli, for example, has argued persuasively 
that the leitmotif running through the school proposals of Benjamin 
Rush, Noah Webster, Robert Coram, Samuel Knox, Harrison Smith, 
and countless other polemicists of the day was that education was 
far too important to the national welfare to be left to the caprice 
and uncoordinated efforts of families, denominations, and local asso- 
ciations.25 This rather clearly suggests that the overriding concern 
of republican theorists was, as Rush phrased it, "to convert men 
into republican machines, ... to perform their parts properly in the 
great machine of the government of the state."26 The "velvet glove 
of liberal republicanism," Messerli concludes, "covered the iron fist 
of a despotic nationalism. "27 

Much the same conclusion is reached by Tyack, who has argued that 
the attempt tocreate anew unity, acommon citizenship and culture, 
and an appeal to a common future animated efforts by Jefferson, 
Rush, and Webster to build an indigenous system of schools.28 In 
seeking a balance between liberty and order--the terms of the appro- 
priate transaction between society and the individual--republicans ran 
up against the basic conflict still inherent in educating for public 
citizenship, as expressed in the injunction to teachers to train stu- 
dents to think critically but to be patriotic and to confrom to pre- 
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vailing mores.29 The solution of early schooling proponents was to 
view conformity as the price of liberty, to weigh the necessity of 
consensus more heavily than the freedom to dissent. Likewise Fischer 
judges that not only did republican theorists reject the claims of 
individual autonomy, but that subsequently those who feared the 
emergence of a liberal-democratic society were to gain control of 
the schools and used them for the inculcation of beliefs and values 
conducive to social stability and order.30 That move initiated a 
pattern destined to endure throughout the nineteenth century. 

At the very least recent analyses31 of schoolbooks in use through- 
out the last century tend to buttress the contention that schools 
were employed not to foster inder »ndence of judgment, freedom of 
thought, and critical acumen, but to instill a moral, political, and 
economic consensus. Textbooks so selected their themes, says Tyack, 
as to "disguise the real world, not to reveal it, to repress anxieties, 
not to confront them; to foster complacency among established 
groups rather than to include the dispossessed. "32 The world was 
reduced, as Elson observes, to a "fantasy made up by adults asa 
guide for their children, but inhabited by no one outside the pages of 
schoolbooks. "33 Anyone today old enough to recall the basal readers 
of Dick and Jane would likely concede the applicability of Elson's judg- 
ment to primary school texts of the recent past as well. 

Such indictments notwithstanding, even if it can be shown that 
Americans consistently exploited the schools for purposes inimical 
to the development of individualism, independence of thought, and 
autonomy of action, the argument falls short of demonstrating the 
inevitability of intellectual coercion or that it is intrinsic to the 
nature of schooling. Furthermore, and at the risk of belaboring the 
obvious, the ‘old distinction between "explaining," in the sense of 
"giving an account of," the motives, intentions, and circumstances 
pertaining to specific choices in history, and the act of "justifying" 
those motivations and conditions needs to be preserved. The strength 
of the revisionist critique lies in its capacity to explain particular 
events as a function of agivenhistorical moment. Where the critique 
loses credibility is the seeming readiness of some of its proponents 
to impugn the motives of those involved in the historical drama, or 
to dismiss out of hand the legitimacy of the concerns to which they 
responded. It is useful, for example, to be shown that the notion of 
early republican schoolment as pure libertarians needs drastic revi- 
sion. And it is helpful to understand why they chose the alternatives 
they elected, as a function of the felt imperative tocreate a common 
culture and a stable social order. Surely one need not "approve" of 
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what was done in the sense of "justification" even when one "under- 
stands" the shape of events. It is not necessarily incumbent upon 
the historian to justify decisions made; especially in light of con- 
temporary standards or values. Toapply current canons retroactively 
to history so as to condemn it is to commit the cardinal sin of his- 
torical "presentism" in the crassest way possible. Franklin, for in- 
stance, has very effectively criticized Karier, Violas, Spring, and 
other revisionists for their persistent reliance in this manner upon 
argumentation as hominum.34 It is not especially helpful, he argues, 
to construct facile characterizations of Edward A. Ross, Charles 
Horton Cooley, or John Dewey as unregenerate racists or crypto- 
fascists, any more than it is fair to judge a Confucius, as to the 
contemporary Chinese, against the orthodoxy of Mao Tse-tung. 

In sum, whereas the evidence is overwhelming that schools have 
been used at times for purposes of thought control, in ways wholly 
repugnant to the modern mentality, it by no means follows that they 
must be utilized to thwart or destroy intellectual freedom. Still 
less is it clear that the various persona of history could have acted 
or were "likely" to have acted otherwise, given the cultural milieu in 
which they operated. We need not endorse what was done or emulate 
the examples history affords, but at a minimum we must seek to 
understand the past on its own terms, if only to transcend it. 


III 


A somewhat related point needs to be made in connection with the 
question of the schools' role in the assimilation of immigrants and 
ethnic minorities, Lacking any coherent theory of social integration, 
it is small wonder that "native" Americans entertained ambivalent 
feelings about the first great wave of immigration of non-Anglo- 
Saxons in the period from 1820 to 1860. Anyone even vaguely conver- 
sant with the history of ante-bellum anti-Catholicism and the Bible 
riots, of Know-Nothingism, and the record of reiterated demands 
for restrictive immigration laws, prohibitive naturalization proce- 
dures, and other types of exclusivist, protective legislation, cannot 
fail to appreciate how far actual practice departed from the myth of 
what was later termed the great American "melting pot. "35 In the 
early days of the republic, of course, foreign immigration was not 
regarded as a major assimilative problem, nor as posing a threat to 
the implicit White-Anglo-Saxon-Protestant paradigm that served as 
the American cultural standard. (Nonwhites of course received vir- 
tually no consideration as candidates for assimilation.) It was not 
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until the arrival of increasing numbers of culturally disparate peoples 
in the latter part of the 1800's had assumed significant proportions 
that the school came to be looked upon as a major assimilative agency; 
and the ideology of the melting pot assumed a special significance. 

Greer, among many others, in his The Great School Legend has 
dealt a devastating blow to the traditional, heart-warming account 
of how the schools "Americanized" an immigrant population and 
equipped its members with the wherewithal for responsible citizen- 
ship and economic prosperity. In fact, assimilation can be shown to 
have been highly selective incharacter and incomplete in its effects, 
involving as it often did the attempted imposition of adominant white 
Protestant model upon ethnic minorities torn between allegiance to 
their native culture and that of their newly-adopted homeland.36 But 
even when it is freely acknowledged that ethnic prejudice, chauvinis- 
tic bias, and narrow self-interest played a dominant part in efforts 
to resolve the so-called "immigration problem," what the revisionist 
account fails to emphasize sufficiently is the fact that neither in 
the past or at present have Americans ever achieved a consensus on 
the meaning of social and cultural integration. Thus, the early model 
of White Anglo-Saxon Protestant conformism was as narrow and un- 
lovely as it was shown to be unworkable. Nor did the myth of the 
melting pot, with its presumption of the submergence of all inter- 
group differences into anew, indigenous American culture, adequately 
reflect the reality of nineteenth- and twentieth-century America. 
Even the theme of "cultural pluralism" increasingly favored among 
social theorists today is fraught with internal tensions, as evidenced 
in the stubborn persistence today of insular ethnic enclaves, and con- 
temporary efforts to reconcile the conflicting claims of separatism 
and integration, of particularistic identity and social cohesion. How 
much more inappropriate it is thento imply that nineteenth-century 
men should have resolved the paradox of diversity within unity. That 
they "should" have done so, i.e., it would have been "desirable, " is 
beyond dispute; that they did not do so is "understandable" in light of 
the times in which they functioned. We have not solved the problem 
yet. 

IV 


Practically everyone is aware that traditional accounts of the 
school as an agency leading to upward socio-economic mobility and 
success in American society have been the subject of searching in- 
quiry by revisionists in recent years. Once againGreer's thesis comes 
to mind as an example of the argument that older views have played 
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an ideological role in obscuring what is wrong with the schools and in 
preventing recognition for the need for long-overdue changes.37 The 
belief that schools have been a mechanism for mobility and advance- 
ment, that they have served the poor in the past and can be made to 
do so presently and in the future, Greer alleges, fails to make sense 
out of actual historical reality. To continue to think that it does 
encourages us to hold the present-day poor "responsible for failing 
to make the same good sense of the schools their predecessors 
did."38 The problem, he claims, is not with the poor but with the 
schools themselves and the purposes they have been used to serve. 39 

Likewise Bowles judges that the structure of education in the 
United States evolved basically in response to political and economic 
struggles associated with the process of capital accumulation and 
the extension of the wage-labor production system.49 Far from being 
a vehicle for personal advancement, according to Bowles, the school's 
major function has been to reproduce the social relations of produc- 
tion and the expansion of the forces of production. He concludes 
that "the corporate capitalist economy--with its bias in favor of 
hierarchy, waste, and alienation in production and its mandate for a 
school system attuned to the reproduction and legitimatization of 
the associated hierarchical division of labor . . ." lies at the heart 
of the problem.41 Though the trappings of Neo- Marxist analysis are 
lacking, it will be recalled Spring reaches much the same conclusion 
in claiming the school is a tool of a corporate elite within American 
society. 

Space prevents any extended discussion of criticisms leveled against 
Bowles, Greer, or Spring. Suffice it to say, most critics argue less 
with the facts as they are laid out and more with the interpretation 
placed upon them. To cite only one example, while Greer specifically 
disavows any sympathy with a conspiratorial theory to account for 
the gap between rhetoric and social reality, explaining it as a pattern 
of triumph of self-interest by "haves"over the aspirations of "have 
nots,"'the impression left still suggests conniving capitalistic elites 
concealing their demoniacal machinations behind a cloak of lies and 
pious rhetoric. Neither in the case of Greer or Spring, are the actors 
and processes (whose actions are masked by consistent use of the 
passive voice) clearly identified. It is the very absence of overt con- 
spiracy and culpable villains in the drama that is so troubling. As 
Horlick says, "We need to know by whom and for what reasons the 
schools [sic] system has been designed to teach failure. We need to 
know how the schools select and how they produce failure. "42 
Furthermore, and for all the uncertainty surrounding the findings 
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of Coleman and Jencks, it is not difficu’t to see how recent studies 
of economic inequality need to be taken into account in assessing 
both older and newer historical interpretations of the school's role 
vis-a-vis socio-economic inequity. Thus, if it is found that socio- 
economic background is the single most critical variable affecting 
school achievement, and that schooling contributes little to equality, 
while the traditional notion of the school as a socio-economic balance 
wheel in society will have to be revised, so too will the revisionist 
account. At the very least, the concept of conspiracy can be elimi- 
nated as a useful category of explanation in assessing Greer's claim 
that schools sort out individuals for opportunities according to a 
hierarchical schema which runs closely parallel to existing social 
class patterns.43 Moreover, recent sociological data do serve to 
cast doubt upon his judgment that schools have been explicitly de- 
signed to "teach" failure to lower class children as a way of con- 
trolling both their aspirations and social movement, thereby safe- 
guarding social order and reinforcing the "restrictive class nature 
of . . . society, "44 


V 


Admittedly, the distinction between motivation or intention and 
historical consequence is not an easy one to maintain, and insofar as 
some historical description is concerned it may be a trivial one. As 
regards the whole issue of schooling and social control, for example, 
it can be argued that whether or not certain groups within society 
deliberately set out to exploit the school for the purpose of imposing 
social controls is less important than the fact that the schools did 
afford a control mechanism. Here recent interpretations offer a 
very strong case for the proposition that schools have adapted to the 
requirements of large-scale corporate capitalism, through the im- 
position of values consistent with the prevailing socio-economic 
order. Tesconi and Morris in their book The Anti-Man Culture, 
Bureautechnocracy and the Schools, to cite only one title from a 
voluminous literature, argue that schools have long been servants of 
a "pattern of social organization in which a pyramidal hierarchy of 
operational control is linked with rationalized and standardized means 
for reaching predetermined ends, with the overall aim of achieving 
systematization, efficiency, and economy.'"45 The origins of that 
pervasive pattern of social control, as Katz showed in The Irony of 
Early School Reform, are to be located in the ardent desire of the 
middle class to affirm and protect an endangered life pattern under 
assault, 46 
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Among the radical revisionists, Michael Katz has been more care- 
ful than, for example, Cohen and Lazerson, 47 in protecting himself 
against the charge of what Herbert Butterfield once called "fore- 
shortening," i,e., the equation of past and present, and which is now 
labeled "presentism." In Class, Bureaucracy, and Schools, The Ilu- 
sion of Change in America Katz anticipated the charge by making his 
analytic framework explicit and by acknowledging both that there 
were alternatives to the bureaucratic structure of the school that 
emerged in the nineteenth century and that its adoption was not in- 
evitable. Elsewhere48 Katz broadened his interpretation to see the 
development of free, compulsory public schooling as a tool of middle 
class conformism and class bias. He went on, however, it will be 
recalled, to claim that class and cultural bias are "integral, not 
incidental, to the very structure of public education."49 According- 
ly, he characterized the progressive education movement as a middle- 
class conservative effort that shared the anti-immigrant bias and 
desire for social control of antebellum school reform. It did not, 
according to Katz, challenge the status quo in any fundamental way; 
and its legacy in actual practice should be looked upon as a measure 
of the persistent failure of schoolmen to implement democratic 
ideals and values. 

Criticism of Katz's interpretation, alluded to previously, has 
grown steadily over the past few years. Kaestle's review%9 is char- 
acteristic in its charge that Katz seriously undervalues the generous 
impulses, the tolerance, and reform efforts of at least some pro- 
gressive educators. While revisionist accounts like Katz's have at- 
tempted a new interpretation in contrast with previously regnant 
tradition, so heavily are they informed by current disillusionment 
with the schools, Kaestle judges, that in illuminating some unpleasant 
truths about our educational history, they do not strive for balance 
or necessarily tell the whole story. This judgment may be found to 
apply with special force to the whole issue of social control. 


VI 


The upshot of this necessarily cursory examination suggests that 
in years to come historians will be asked to go back to the historical 
data once again, this time in search of a middle ground between the 
cynicism of radical revisionism and the simplistic optimism of earlier 
traditional accounts of the role of the schools in American life. So 
far, it is true, no successful reformulation has replaced the "public 
school" interpretation of educational development, associated in the 
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minds of many with Ellwood P. Cubberley, which has provoked so much 
ire among revisionists. But Kaestle notes: , 
It is always easier todestroy an interpretation than to create 
one, and the energy with which educational historians have... 
attacked the Cubberly traditionhas somewhat impeded sophis- 
ticated reformulation... What we need and do not yet have is 
a new synthesis that will account for the school as the focal 
point of idealism as well as self-interest, an institution at 
once the object of public scrutiny and public ignorance, an in- 
stitution that evolves more by mundane accretion than dra- 
matic reform and yet continually arouses herculean efforts 
and exaggerated expectations... Most of all, we need a syn- 
thesis that abjures the premise that the American school has 
been an unequivocal failure, for such a premise -- like the 
earlier presumption of success--precludes the explanation of 
change over time, 51 
What seems to be emerging then from the clash of incommensur- 
ate, competing perspectives is the awareness of a need for a new 
synthesis in the history of American education. From that more 
cautious history may come a better sense of the paradox of success 
and failure in the schools, and by implication a clearer feeling for 
the paradoxical nature of American society. As the nation celebrates 
the start of its second century, it seems a uniquely opportune 
moment to begin that endeavor. 
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PRIVACY, TECHNOLOGY, AND ETHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Robert G. Boyd 


Modern science has introduced a new dimension into the 
issues of privacy. There was a time when among the strongest 
allies of privacy were the inefficiency of man, the fallibility 
of his memory, and the healing compassion that accompanied 
both the passing of time and the warmth of human recollec- 
tion. These allies are now being put to rout. Modern science 
has given us the capacity to record faithfully, to maintain 
permanently, toretrieve promptly, and to communicate both 
widely and instantly, in authentic sound or pictures or in 
simple written records, any act orevent ordata of our choice. 
Technology can now transform what participants believed 
were private experiences into public events, 1 ¥ 

Structural changes in American society have profoundly affected 
and altered individual privacy. Increased mobility, urbanization, and 
changes in the family structure (including the decreased amount of 
time families spend together) have depersonalized society. These 
changes have increased personal privacy because fewer people are 
concerned about the personal affairs of others. Depersonalization, 
however, has been accompanied by a tremendous increase in the re- 
cording of information about individuals. The recording of informa- 
tion concerning an individual begins at birth and continues until death. 

Many records are public records and are available to anyone wishing 

to consult them. The existence of numerous records has produced 

feelings of individual insecurity. People are afraid that information, 
or even more important, misinformation, may be released without 
their knowledge.2 Increasing quantities of information have been 
elicited and recorded ever since the federal government entered the 
taxation and social-welfare spheres. Recently access to govern- 
mental services has required an increasing willingness to divulge pri- 
vate information.3 If we stop to consider the result of a potential 
merger of information collected about an individual by banks, credit 
bureaus, governmental agencies, public schools, and colleges, the 
ideas concerning personal privacy can be placed in a framework of 
reality. Would any secrets remain? 
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Godwin and Bode believe "datamania" exists in the schools and with 
the advent of computers and other technological aids we can expect 
a form of Parkinson's Law to apply: "Data needs will expand to fill 
the available data-collection and data-storage facilities."4 The 
following problems in record-keeping have arisen because of the de- 
velopment of computerized personal information systems: 

1. As storage and retrieval systems become steadily 
more efficient, it becomes less important to restrict the 
quantity of the data that are collected. Incentives to gather 
only essential data grow progressively less persuasive. Asa 
consequence, more information than is immediately, or even 
prospectively, necessary, is often collected. 

2. Data that might once have been discarded because of 
the inconvenience and expense of their storage may now be 
more easily retained. 

3. The new data systems permit more complete use of 
the information they include.... Very large data collections 
may be accurately searched even for relatively low priority 
purposes, 

4. It is now possible to disseminate materials quickly to 
widely scattered groups of interested recipients. National 
systems for the exchange of data, linking thousands of re- 
mote terminals, will shortly become commonplace. 

5. Information received through these systems may seem 
to its recipients enhanced in value or reliability simply be- 
cause of its source.... The oldest and most obsolescent 
data may as aconsequence seem new with each new computer 
print-out, 

6. The improved performance of these data systems 
compounds the harm caused by inaccurate and incomplete 
information. 

Hearings on the proposal for a National Data Center were conducted 
by the Committee on Government Operations of the United States 
Congress in April, 1966. SA large amount of controversy arose dur- 
ing and after the hearings. Advocates for a National Data Center 
present the following arguments: 

First, the existing situation is one in which there has 
been asubstantial encroachment on individual privacy by many 
public and private organizations. Second, much of the failure 
of our social and economic institutions to cope with the major 
problems facing the nation is directly attributable to the in- 
adequacy of the information relating to our society. Third, 
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acontinuation of the present highly decentralized information 
system will not cure present abuses, but will prevent the 
integration of information required for future social and eco- 
nomic development. Finally, an independent non-operating 
institution should be developed which is charged with the 
proper development of economic and social information and 
with protection of individual privacy through restricting ac- 
cess to information and the elimination of improper infor- 
mation, 7 

Opponents of a National Data Center believe it is a risky proposi- 
tion because too much information about individuals would be brought 
together in one location. 

The following suggestions have been presented for reducing or 
eliminating the threat to individual privacy created by the collection 
of information: 

1, The existence of information can be held secret, so 
that few will realize its potential for gain. 

2. The expense and/or risk involved in acquiring informa- 
tion can be made sufficiently great to offset the gain. 

3. Information can be rendered useless to others, so 
that they no longer see any gain in acquiring it. 

4. Information can be destroyed. 8 

The following guidelines have been recommended in order to lessen 
the hazards that large-scale personal data systems create for indi- 
vidual privacy: 

1. .. .no information concerning an individual should be 
collected, retained, disseminated, or employed without his 
prior and informed consent.... 

2. It is important that restrictions be placed upon the 
quantity and character of the information which these sys- 
tems may properly collect and retain.... 

3. Rigid limitations should be placed upon the persons to 
whom and purposes for which data may be released.... 

4. Those who are the data's subjects should ordinarily be 
permitted to examine their files and to challenge the accuracy 
or completeness of the files' contents.... 

5. More effective civil remedies should be given to those 
who are injured by the negligent or willful misconduct of the 
data system or its employees. Such persons should be per- 

mitted to recover compensatory damages. 
6. Criminal penalties should be imposed upon those who 
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willfully misuse the data system or the information it con- 
tains.... 

7. Where programs of research are to be conducted, five 
general principles should be followed. First, prior and in- 
formed consent should, wherever possible, be obtained from 
the subjects or their appropriate representatives. Second, 
the respondents' anonymity should be regarded as a charac- 
teristic of good research, and their identities should be di- 
vorced as fully and as effectively as possible from the data 
furnished. Third, officials of the data system should per- 
mit programs of research only if they are first convinced 
both of the qualifications of the proposed researchers and of 
the social utility of the project itself. Fourth, vigorous 
efforts should be made to protect the security of the re- 
search data. Fifth, data obtained for one research purpose 
should not be used for another or later purpose without re- 
newed satisfaction of the conditions listed above. 

8. Even privately operated data systems should recog- 
nize that they arépublic service corporations, with the high- 
est obligations of good faith both to the general public and 
to their data's subjects. Comprehensive systems of licensing 
and public regulation should be created in each state to assure 
observance of these obligations. 9 

Congressional concern for the protection of privacy rights of par- 
ents and students led to the passage of the Family Educational Rights 
and Privacy Act which became effective on November 19, 1974. The 
following excerpt from the Federal Register describes the statute: 

Specifically, the statute governs (1) access to records 
maintained by certain educational institutions and agencies, 
and (2) the release of such records. In brief, the statute 
provides: that such institutions must provide parents of 
students access to official records directly related to the 
students and an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such 
records on the grounds that they are inaccurate, misleading 
or otherwise inappropriate; that institutions must obtain the 
writtenconsent of parents before releasing personally identi- 
fiable data about students from records to other thana speci- 
fied list of exceptions; that parents and students must be 
notified of these rights; that these rights transfer to stu- 
dents at certain points; and that an office and review board 
must be established in HEW to investigate and adjudicate vio- 
lations and complaints of this section, 10 
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There are no easy solutions regarding the invasion of privacy di- 
lemma. The problem involves both legal and ethical considerations 
and is social in nature. The following quotation is fruit for thought: 

Recent revelations that organizations, both public and 
private, have been assembling dossiers on large numbers of 
individuals with the aid of computer storage and retrieval 
systems have led to fears of an eventual Big Brother watch- 
ing over the land like an omniscient electronic god, recording 
our most trivial transgressions against some judgment day. 
Big Brother may indeed come, and may even arrive by 1984. 
The question is whether he will be human or whether Big 
Brother will be machine, 11 
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THE PLEASURE HELMET AND FHE SUPER PLEASURE HELMET 
William H. Davis 


Underneath the third ventricle and, consequently, under- 
neath the thalamus, is the hypothalamus ("beneath the thal- 
amus" G), which has a variety of devices for controlling the 
body. Among the most recently discovered is a region within 
it which on stimulating gives rise to a strongly pleasurable 
sensation. An electrode affixed to the "pleasure center" of 
a rat, so arranged that it can be stimulated by the animal 
itself, will be stimulated for hours or days at a time, to the 
exclusion of food, sex, and sleep. Evidently all the desirable 
things in life are desirable only insofar as they stimulate the 
pleasure center. To stimulate it directly makes all else un- 
necessary. (The possibilities that arise in connection with a 
kind of addiction to end all addictions are distressing to con- 
template. )1 

It is of course unwarranted to extrapolate from the case of the 
rat to the case of human beings, at least without further evidence. 
But for our purposes here, we are not concerned with the exact facts 
of the case, but rather with the possibilities which are raised, cor- 
rectly described by Asimov as "distressing to contemplate." Let us 
conduct a couple of thought experiments. 

Suppose it turned out that artificial stimulation of the pleasure 
center was easy to do, successful, and without harmful by-products. 
Suppose that thousands of people had actually had an operation and 
were now hooked up to helmets that fed a stimulating electrical cur- 
rent into their brain once a second. Suppose these people invariably 
reported that it "felt good." So good, in fact, that hardly anyone 
who had ever experienced the pleasure would voluntarily give it up. 
Suppose all of these people on the pleasure helmet were housed in 
great warehouses, where they all lay on cots, each with his helmet 
in place, each receiving a jolt of great pleasure every second on the 
second. 

What then? Is this good? Should everyone have the operation? (We 
may leave aside considerations as to who will do the operating and 
who will manufacture the helmets. These are details that can be 
taken care of. ) 

Professor Davis received his doctorate in Philosophy from Rice 
University in 1965. He is author of Science and Christian Faith, 
Philosophy of Religion and The Freewill Question. 
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Knowing human nature as we do, there is hardly any doubt that 
many people would sign up for such an arrangement. Their reasons 
are obvious. But what about those who do not consent to the opera- 
tion? What are the possible grounds for their refusal? Why do they 
call it bad? 

You can say it is disgusting. You can say it is disgraceful and dis- 
gusting to see grown men and women, lying on cots with an imbecilic 
smile on their faces, while they are artificially stimulated. But why 
disgusting? What if they are truly happy? Or put the whole question 
this way: would we have any ground for despising heroin if it were 
neither physically addictive nor physically toxic? What if anon-toxic, 
non-addictive version of heroin were developed --as Aldous Huxley 
postulated in the form of "soma" in his Brave New World? What 
would be objectionable about "soma?" 

The usual answer is that such "plastic pleasure" would not meet 
our deeper needs. (If, indeed, it is meeting any need at all, other 
than escape from having needs by anesthetizing them.) Such an 


arrangement would ~ meet our need for adventure or for variety, 
or for knowledge c» ‘vo or creativity. It might quench those needs, 
but that's not the ime °= fulfilling them. It would be death witha 
positive reading ov “1 zasure meter instead of a neutral reading. 


To revert to the philosopher's usual way of expressing this, such 
an arrangement would provide us with a pig's pleasures. But we are 
not pigs and we need other things than "animal pleasure." (In fact, 
this is to insult animals, since they too have higher needs than 
pleasure. ) 

Let us press this thought-experiment one horrible step further. 
What if a super-soma or a super pleasure helmet could be developed 
which not only gave us great sensual pleasure, but also fulfilled all 
our deeper needs and gave us a deep sense of satisfaction? It would 
be a kind of artificial beatific vision in which, as it were, we "saw 
the face of God"--i.e., had all the deepest and most secret longings 
of the human heart totally and overwhelmingly met. Now what? Can 
we possibly claim that this is anything but good? 

Let us consider for a moment what would be involved. Let us 
assume that one of our needs is the need to be creative. Now under 
the influence of super-soma we never actually create anything. And 
yet we constantly feel as if we had just written a great symphony. 
We have this marvelous sense of accomplishment and satisfaction. 
Our creative energy is, so to speak, exhausted, and the work of 
creation is done. We feel deeply fulfilled and satisfied. 

There is only one problem. Will our intellect realize that nothing 
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real has been accomplished, that it is all illusion? If our intellect is 
left free to know the conditions of the soul's satisfaction, if the 
subject realizes that his fulfillments are artificial, will that not in 
itself be a source of discontent? Perhaps so. Perhaps illusion will 
not meet our need for the truth. 

But wait. It is by no means necessary to suppose that the intel- 
lect is operating normally. In fact, nothing is more common than 
for people ondrugs, who are having precisely the kinds of counterfeit 
satisfactions that we are describing here, at the same time to be- 
lieve that it is all real-- more real than real. While we are having 
illusions, let's go all the way: we not only experience full satisfac- 
tion and fulfillment, but at the same time we also experience a 
solemn conviction of the reality of it all. We will feel as if we were 
in the very bosom of God, never to be moved. Our god will be Illusion. 
(The Dlusion than which no greater can be conceived. The Perfect 
Illusion. M[lusion Almighty. ) 

What is there to object to in all this? Let's face it: nothing. This 
is what we want. We want the bosom of God. If there is a god be- 
sides God who can answer to all the purposes, it is enough. 

It might be disgusting to see people enwrapt in Nirvana while on 
the super-helmet. But the disgust would be the merest prejudice 
held over from our other experiences with artificial satisfactions. 
These artificially induced experiences have taught us that in the long 
run they do not work; that they meet only superficial needs and even 
those only for a short while; that they are destructive of other and 
higher potentials; and that they are an escape from the reality which 
we hope may somehow be able to satisfy us fully. 

But a super pleasure helmet could not be thus characterized. It 
would seem perfect; and perfect seeming is the same as being. It 
would have no drawbacks. 

Our only consolation is that our "prejudice left over from former 
experience" is probably not a mere prejudice but a correct judgment. 
That is, it isnot likely that such cheating of reality is possible. The 
perfect illusion probably cannot be created; at some point the smile 
of illusion always turns into a smurk, and despair enfolds our soul. 
If our deepest needs can be met at all, it is probable that they can 
only be met by living properly. It is not likely that they can be met 
artificially. | We have of course this final consolation in the mean- 
time: though we are to some extent unfulfilled and unsatisfied, the 
very pursuit of fulfillment in this difficult and complex world is it- 
self an interesting adventure and the pursuit itself is in its own way 
fulfilling. 
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EDUCATION AND THE NEW PLURALISM 
Henry J. Perkinson 


My wife says it began about the time our son was born. Sam is 
now seven years old. Others I've talked to date it from the assassi- 
nation of John Kennedy. Some mark the Vietnam War as the start of 
it all. Although people differ on the exact point when it began to 
change, everyone over thirty knows we are living in a new society, a 
society quite different from the one we all grew up in. 

Many observors have characterized this new society by affixing the 
label "post": "post-industrial, " "post-liberal," "post-Christian, " 
"post-nationalist,"" etc. Yet, while it is true that the society we 
all knew has passed away, this obituary prefix fails to describe what 
is now emerging: the new pluralism. 

The individual now accepts, indeed seeks, membership in groups. 
The psychologically minded see this as a quest for identity. I see it 
as an attempt to overcome his powerlessness. Consciousness of 
victimization has driven individuals together, into groups of simi- 
larly situated "victims," forging them into "movements"--liberation 
movements. So today we have blacks and Indians, Italians and Mexi- 
cans, females and homosexuals, senior citizens and adolescents--all 
coming together, forming groups to combat the discrimination and 
oppression they endure. Slogans and epithets rain down on all sides: 
"racist! ", "sexist!", "honky!", "male-chauvinist!" (There is even 
the charge of "speciesist!'" leveled against those who discriminate 
against and oppress animals.) Organizations proliferate: Black Pan- 
thers, Gray Panthers, N.O.W. There is even an organization to pro- 
tect ugly people--Uglies Unlimited--against discrimination by em - 
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ployers who advertize for "attractive" secretaries, hostesses, air- 
line stewardesses, and the like. 

This new pluralism extends beyond the traditional group lines of 
race, sex, ethnic origins, and age. For, while blacks, females, 
Italians and senior citizens have all organized to protect themselves, 
others have done so, too, on different bases. This new pluralism, 
then, includes employees in the public service--policemen, firemen, 
sanitation workers, teachers, and public transportation workers-- 
who have organized themselves into unions to protect themselves 
against exploitation; it includes consumers, who--rejecting the dic- 
tum "caveat emptor"--have organized into cooperatives, and into 
consumer groups to protect themselves against shoddy, unsafe, and 
defective merchandise; it includes the laity and lesser clergy who 
have organized to protect against the religious domination of the 
hieracracy; it includes prison inmates seeking to protect themselves 
against the dehumanizing prison system; it includes "concerned citi- 
zens" who have organized to get government out of the hands of 
powerful special interests; it includes those seeking to protect a way 
of life, or a life style--conservationists, hunters, hippies, pacifi- 
cists, anti-noise and anti-pollution groups; it also includes groups 
created for ad hoc protection against a specific threat--to save a 
tree from highway engineers, to protect a city block against crime, 
to preserve an historic landmark against demolition. 

.The most obvious consequences of this new pluralism is the over- 
throw of innumerable conventional mores. As different groups have 
coalesced and sought liberation they have attacked and weakened long 
accepted social restraints and restrictions. Divorce, abortion, por- 
nography, even crime and incivility are but a few of the more dra- 
matic social manifestations of battles against "victimization." No 
less dramatic are the changing behavior patterns in dress and speech: 
a new frankness, a deliberate flaunting of traditional prohibitions. 
In our public places and in our long venerated institutions, customary 
decorum has disappeared -- people no longer behave as they formerly 
did in churches, in schools, in courts, in the theater. Teachers, 
judges, clergymen, and political officials now experience a declining 
social authority; they no longer secure automatic respect. 

' This rapid and almost total overthrow of what many have long 
known, accepted, endorsed--and even revered--has caused much per- 
plexity and dismay. There are widespread apocalyptic fears that 
civilization is ending. The schools, the churches, the family, the 
government--all seem to be falling apart. 

Now I rather doubt that civilization is falling apart (although it 
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may be), but I do think that our social constructions--the ways we 
construe our social arrangements--are exploding. Indeed our old con- 
structions now seem quite simplistic. For a long time we divided 
society into the poor and the rich, the liberals and the reactionaries, 
the altruistics and the egoists, and soon. The first were the good 
guys; the second, bad guys. Now, because it is so wide, so broad, so 
deep, the new pluralism not only forces us to reconstrue good and 
bad, it also confronts us with the consciousness that each of us is 
simultaneously oppressor and oppressed. No matter who we are, or 
what we are (and we are many things: male or female, adult or ch‘ld, 
white or black, worker or employee, consumer or merchandizer, pro- 
fessional or client, criminal or law-abiding citizen), we are amember 
of some groups who are oppressed, and at the same time, a member 
of other groups who oppress. 

Our old, simplistic, constructions of good guys and bad guys 
emerged from presumptions about what is "right," "true," "just, " 
and "good"--for ourselves and others. According to those construc- 
tions it was "right" for whites to dictate how blacks should behave, 
"right" to determine their appropriate "place"; it was "good" to dis- 
courage and stamp out "unsavoury" characteristics common to cer- 
tain ethnic groups; and according to these constructions it was "true" 
that homosexuals are "sick," lawbreakers "belong in jail," and "a 
woman's place is in the home." Those constructions led us to certain 
"just" expectations: elderly folds were supposed to retire peacefully 
and go live in St. Petersburg, or else be institutionalized; children 
should be seen (sometimes) but not heard--they ought to be confined 
in schools; and duly constituted officials of government were to be 
awarded respect, obedience, and deference: you shouldn't fight city 
hall. 

But all these presumptions about what was "right" or "good," or 
"true," or "just," for different groups actually legitimatized oppres- 
sion. This is not to say that members of certain groups were the 
victims of a conscious conspiracy on the part of other groups. It is 
just that the arrangements constructed in the society have had un- 
expected implications and consequences that caused pain and suffer- 
ing for some. So by assuming that the arrangements of the society 
were "right" and "proper," people concluded that the implications and 
consequences were right and proper, too.... "That's life!" 

Today, however, most of us have ceased to believe our social ar- 
rangements are correct. We no longer hold them sacred and immune 
from criticism. More and more now recognize that fallible men 
created the social arrangements we have, so they cannot be perfect. 
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As a result, most of us are no longer willing to endure the pain and 
suffering these arrangements cause. People seek self-protection. 

This concern with self-protection--the essence of the new plural- 
ism--has revived a neo-Jefferson approach to society. As everyone 
knows, Jefferson thought that each person has an inalienable right to 
pursue happiness. To engage in such a pursuit one must be free, and 
to be free one has to be vigilant: the price of liberty is eternal vigi- 
lance. For Jefferson permanent vigilance took the form of various 
institutionalized checks and restraints on those who would or might 
oppress others. 

Today people continue to insist -- maybe more volubly than ever-- 
that each person has an inalienable right to pursue happiness. Con- 
comittantly, each person still encounters many and various infringe- 
ments of that right. What is new today is the recognition that such 
interference with this right is often an instance of the victimization 
of an entire group of people--blacks, Italians, women, adolescents, 
public employees, consumers. Increasingly we witness battles for 
group liberty or freedom, protests against discrimination and preju- 
dice. Groups today have become vigilant--many actually seem hostile 
and paranoid--in order to protect themselves. 

Jefferson thought the government had the responsibility to secure 
the protection of the rights of every citizen--rights set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence and the Bill of Rights. Each could pro- 
tect himself through using the arrangements institutionalized in the 
several branches of government. Today we find groups using both 
governmental, as well as extra governmental means to protect them- 
selves. Groups do use the courts, do lobby in the legislatures and do 
appeal to government agencies to protect themselves. They engage 
in block voting during elections, they make and sign petitions, and 
they enact legally binding contracts and pacts. But they also employ 
boycotts, strikes, demonstrations, collective bargaining, confron- 
tations, and dialogue; they use advertizing and publicity, and rely 
upon the media to expose those who threaten them. They create 
organizations that engender militancy, publish their own journals, 
magazines and newspapers, and issue admonitary warnings to all 
would-be oppressors. 

The new pluralism is expanding as more and different groups seek 
and secure their own self-protection. This improves society. On the 
one hand it reduces the pain and suffering people have previously en- 
dured, and on the other hand, it provides more people the freedom to 
pursue happiness in their own different ways. Of course, we shall 
never have a perfect society. The arrangements we construct will 
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always be inadequate in some way; they will always cause some kind 
of pain and suffering. Yet, as our consciousness of actual pain and 
suffering expands, we can continually provide better protection for 
those who seek it. But there are limits here, too. Violence, terror, 
revolution, are not acceptable modes of self protection. Recourse 
to them can destroy any society, especially a pluralistic one. 

Now if our society is to maintain and expand its pluralism--thus 
becoming continually self-renewing--then it would help if all under- 
stand how its arrangements function, understand how groups have, 
can, and will protect themselves. With such knowledge and under- 
standings each person can then better exercise his right to pursue 
happiness. We need an education designed to initiate people into the 
pluralistic way of life. 


II 


Ever since first setting them up we have used our public schools to 
combat pluralism. This becomes clear when we realize that histori- 
cally the periods of most intense concern about the workings of the 
schools took place at the very time Americans were trying to digest 


great numbers of immigrants. We have used the schools to absorb, 
assimilate and integrate various different groups into the society. 
We have used them to transform and change people so that they would 
"fit in.'' We have used the public schools to unify, to solidify, the 
society -- to create social harmony and stability by imposing on all a 
common set of values, beliefs, and understandings. 

Our present phase of intense educational activity was--like all such 
previous phases -- set afoot by a dramatic rise in the rate of immi- 
gration. Since the end of World War II migrants have flocked to 
cities--and suburbs. Many of these migrants came from Puerto Rico 
and the Carribean, from Mexico, and the rural areas of the south. 
Many spoke only Spanish, most were black or brown, all were poor. 
They swelled the "minority" population in every city: often their 
children became the majority in many city school systems. 

These rapid demographic changes created new, and intensified old, 
social ills and disorders. And once again people turned to the schools 
--to socialize the young, to integrate them into the larger society. 
To carry this out required large expenditures of money, time, and 
energy, as new plans and programs came into being. Most of these 
experimental projects now introduced into the schools were supposed 
to provide a "compensatory education" to help the minority children 
overcome their "cultural deprivation." Given a "head start," or 
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initiated to "higher horizons," schoolmen expected the "minority 
group" children to be able to "keep up" and "move ahead" into the 
"mainstream of society." But by the mid-sixties it became evident 
that the results failed to live up to the expectations. The failure, 
some claimed, lay with the schoolmen themselves: they were preju- 
diced against minority: children and had low expectations of their 
scholastic abilities. Moreover, the critics continued, this racism 
was built into the institutional arrangements of the school system 
itself. So, for education to work much had to be changed: the pat- 
terns of control, the structure, the curriculum, the organization, 
even the personnel. Yet, where these kinds of change have taken 
place, it is manifestly clear today that the schools have done little 
to assimilate the minorities. 

Meanwhile, partly as a result of the schools' failure, a growing 
number of minority people began to reject the aim of integration into 
the "mainstream of American society." Some noisily, others quietly, 
proclaimed in and thus quickened in aconsciousness of group identity 
and feelings of racial and ethnic pride. They reconstrued assimila- 
tion as a covert form of group oppression. This became the source 
and inspiration for what I have called the new pluralism. 

Once blacks and Spanish speaking groups began to reject the schools' 
efforts toprocess them into "acceptable Americans," many demanded 
educational programs that would foster group pride and group iden- 
tity. And so it happened that programs in Black Studies and in His- 
panic Studies began to dot the educational landscape. 

Recently educators have become conscious of other cultural groups 
--Orientals, for example--who attend our schools. Might not they, 
too, have educational programs that preserve and extend their cul- 
tural heritage? This has resulted in a new movement that attracts 
many schoolmen: "Multicultural Education." The American Associ- 
ation of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) has lately adopted 
a position statement, "No One Model American," produced by its own 
Commission on Multicultural Education. That statement, in part, 
declares: 

Multicultural education rejects the view that schools should 
seek to melt away cultural differences or the view that 
schools should merely tolerate cultural pluralism. Instead, 
multicultural education affirms that schools should be ori- 
ented toward the cultural enrichment of all children and youth 
through programs rooted to the preservation and extension 
of cultural alternatives. Multicultural education recognizes 
cultural diversity as a fact of life in American society, and 
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it affirms that this cultural diversity is a valuable resource 
that should be preserved and extended. It affirsm that major 
education institutions should strive to preserve and enhance 
cultural pluralism. ["'No One Model American," Journal of 
Teacher Education, Winter, 1973, p. 264. | 

This soclearly signals an advance over the traditional construction 
of schools as agencies to unify the members of all diverse groups 
into a homogeneous community that one hesitates todemur. Yet I 
do think that it misconstrues what is happening in our society today, 
and so fails to construct a more appropriate educational response. 
For, if my previous analysis is correct, we are in the presence of 
more than simply a renascent cultural pluralism. The pluralism 
emerging in our society is both broader and deeper. It encompasses 
sex, age, occupation, interests, abilities, as well as geographical 
location, and physical and mental condition--to mention but a few of 
the bases already operative. People today are joining--or discover- 
ing themselves to be members of--groups distinguished by each of 
these characteristics. 

Yet the members of these groups do not seek "the preservation 
and extension" of their differences. This is of no concern to women, 
consumers, nor senior citizens, for example. Nor do the minority 
groups--blacks, Spanish speaking, nor Oriental--strive to "preserve 
and extend" their differences. Some extremists--the nationalists-- 
do. But when educators take their cues from them, they exacerbate 
dissension within our educational institutions. The result, pre- 
dictably, is cultural conflict--usually sparked by disagreement over 
what is, what is not, "truly" part of the culture that the school 
seeks to "preserve and extend." And, understandably, protests arise 
that only bona fide members of that culture (black, Chicano, Puerto 
Rican, or whatever) can teach, administer, participate in, or evalu- 
ate the educational programs set up to "preserve and extend" the 
culture. 

My objections to multicultural education are not solely directed to 
its divisive consequences. I object to the presumption the schools 
manifest in undertaking such an endeavor. As I understand it, the 
preservation and extension of one's inherited ethnic, racial, or cul- 
tural heritage is aprivate and personal matter, not one for the pub- 
lic schools. Many people do wish to identify themselves with this 
heritage, many seek to be free from it, others simply sustain a 
passive curiosity about it. So just as people resented the earlier 
attempts of the schools to turn everyone into "one model American, " 
so now many resent this attempt to type and enclose them, or their 
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children, in a cultural, ethnic, or racial group. The old approach 
de-racinated and de-ethnicized people, stripping them of their his- 
torical identity. It was impositional and authoritarian. But the 
new multicultural approach is impositional and authoritarian, too; 
even though, in this case, the identity the school wants to impose on 
each student is "his own." In both approaches the school refuses to 
accept people as they are and as they want to be. It curtails the 
freedom of each person to pursue happiness in his own way. 

If my previous analysis is correct, then, rather than "preserving 
and extending" their differences, what every member of a minority 
group wants is protection against victimization. This is what the 
new pluralism is all about. Every black, Puerto Rican, oriental, in 
the United States--just as every woman, homosexual, adolescent, 
consumer, public employee--has suffered some kind of discrimina- 
tion, affront, insult, or repression, because of being a member of 
that group. But not just minority groups: every one of us belongs 
to many different groups, thus everyone of us is vulnerable to op- 
pression from others. So we are all interested in knowing how we 
can better protect ourselves. This, I think, is the appropriate func- 
tion for the school to take up in this age of new social pluralism. 


Ill 


To suggest that the schools should merely help people to protect 
themselves cedes the schools a minimal social function. It is nega- 
tive and passive, even static--quite unlike the dynamic, active, and 
positive tasks usually assigned to our schools. To doit, I admit, 
would signal a -eduction of expectations about what schools can or 
should try tobring about. Instead of casting the school as the agency 
to create a "new and better"society by changing people, it construes 
the school as the agency that accepts people as they are and simply 
tries to help them better protect themselves, which means to help 
them secure the freedom necessary for them to pursue the kind of 
life they wish. 

Actually, this suggestion for a minimal social function for the 
schools is not novel. It was the basis of the proposal for education 
in Virginia that Thomas Jefferson drew up in 1789. He proposed that 
all children should go to school for three years at public expense, 
there tobe taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and history. Austere 
as it seems to us today, Jefferson thought that three years spent 
pursuing this simple curriculum would be sufficient to help people 
protect themselves. If everyone knew how to read and write so that 
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they could use newspapers, and if all studied history so that they 
could spot tyranny in all its guises--then, he reasoned, people would 
be able to guard their own liberty. 

Jefferson made his educational proposals in a time and place where 
the strains of social pluralism had not yet emerged, where differ- 
ences of class and race, of ethnic origin and religion were not divi- 
sive, nor threatening to the social fabric. When social pluralism did 
begin to emerge in the first half of the nineteenth century many 
Americans feared it. Pluralism, they thought, could only produce 
anarchy and chaos. These fears lay behind the attempts to use the 
public schools to contain and restrict blacks, ethnic groups, women, 
consumers, workers, and many others--socializing each group to fit 
into a society that had predetermined the ways the group could pur- 
sue happiness. Throughout their history the public schools have func- 
tioned to protect the society against people--especially those people 
who, inone or another way, are different, hence a threat to harmony 
and stability. 

But today all about us we see anew social pluralism bursting forth. 
And though we experience uneasiness, tension, even conflict, there 
is no chaos, no anarchy--simply increased openness and freedom. In 
spite of longstanding dire fears to the contrary, most people do not 
want to dominate others. They merely want to be free to pursue 
happiness as they see fit, and they will go to great lengths to pro- 
tect themselves so that they may do so. 

Jefferson and others of the founding fathers recognized this human 
disposition, and as aresult they charged social institutions--like the 
government and the schools--with the task of helping people peace- 
fully protect this right to pursue happiness. Is it not time to re- 
store this conception of what schools are for? 

To carry out this minimal function requires no great transforma- 
tion of the schools. First, as Jefferson insisted, the schools should 
teach all to read and write. Literacy is a necessary qualification for 
self protection. Beyond literacy the burden will fall upon the teacher 
of social studies. Here, as with Jefferson's plan, teachers could 
stress thehistory of oppression. But whereas Jefferson limited this 
to the study of political and governmental oppression, today we would 
include studies of the various ways the many different groups have 
oppressed others: how whites oppressed blacks; men oppressed women; 
adults, adolescents; how manufacturers and merchandizers victimized 
consumers; employers, employees...and so on. Students could study 
how the victims became conscious of their oppression, and how they 
constructed and used means of self-protection. In addition to his- 
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tory, students could learn what arrangements for self protection 
presently exist, and how these arrangements function. 

But even beyond this history, I think social studies teachers will 
have to include instruction in the theory of self-protection. This 
social theory is at least as old as Jefferson. Let me remind you of 
some of its salient features, by briefly sketching the principle, the 
focus, and the necessary pre-condition for its operation. 

Beginning with the assumption that all people have the right to 
pursue happiness as they see fit, we can readily see that a perfect 
society cannot exist--simply because one person's pursuit may inter- 
fere with another's. This leads tothe basic principle of accommoda- 
tion: everyone should be able to protect himself. 

The theory of self protection focuses on the existing society. In 
it, as in all that exist, various accommodations already operate 
through which people do protect themselves. But since we can never 
have a perfect society this means that the existing accommodations 
will always be inadequate in some way. So all schemes for improving 
society will emerge from discoveries of existing inadequacies, and 
will consist of refinements and changes in the arrangements to help 
people better protect themselves. 

An open society is a precondition for self protection to flourish. 
That is, the existing social arrangements must be open to criticism 
and refinable in light of unrefuted criticism. This means that people 
should construe all existing arrangements as experiments that will, 
in time, and through criticism, reveal themselves as inadequate. No 
society is completely open, yet the logic of self protection impels 
us to increase whatever openness there is, expanding the domain of 
criticism and critical dialogue so that more people can better pro- 
tect themselves. 

What results can we expect from this instruction in self protec- 
tion? The most significant one, I suggest, would be the emergence 
of acritical approach toward society. To have a critical approach 
means to look out for oneself and tobe receptive to others' attempts 
to do likewise. People would expect limits, boundaries, and re- 
straints. But whenever they felt victimized by a specific restraint, 
or oppressed by the acts of others exercising their right to pursue 
happiness, they would criticize, complain, and set about the task of 
better protecting themselves. To secure this they would utilize 
the existing arrangements they learned about in school; they might, 
if necessary, try to create or devise new ones. 

The emergent social pluralism in our present society condemns and 
rejects the traditional socialization function of the public schools. 
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We no longer want schools that protect society against people; we 
want schools that protect people--or better still: schools that teach 
people how to protect themselves. 


THE COMING EMERGENCE OF EDUCATION AS A MAJOR 
FORCE FOR CONSCIOUS SOCIAL CHANGE 


Christopher Dede 


Question: What is the single most powerful, consciously controllable 
force available to us for planned societal change? 


I would answer: our educational institutions. In futures research, 
we frequently tend to ignore the enormous culture-altering potential 
of our schools, industrial training programs, mass media, and non- 
formal educational projects. Perhaps this occurs because we are 
accustomed to connecting these institutions with functions which 
reinforce the status quo, or because many consider educational insti- 
tutions too dependent on the government or big business or the local 
taxpayer to initiate change. 

Options emerging at the frontiers of education lead me to believe 
that our present institutions for learning (broadly defined) could be- 
come very potent levers for restructuring our civilization--within 
the next ten years. To understand this perspective, a look at con- 
temporary interrelations between education and other societal insti- 
tutions is necessary:! 

Fact: from 1950 to 1960 the increase in employment in American 
education was greater than total employment in steel, copper, and 
aluminum industries combined.2 Why this growth (which far exceeds 
that required by population expansion)? 

One reason lies in the evolutionary emergence of a service-based 
economy in the United States. Ignoring money and considering a-. 
simplified economy, whatever is produced in a year (plus whatever is 
left over from previous years by way of seeds, cleaned fields, houses, 
factories, machinery, and knowledge) must either be consumed or 
"saved" into the next year. Some of these savings will be a normal 
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inventory (which will vary within limits from year to year) composed 
primarily of consumer goods. However, a considerable part of the 
savings will represent more durable capital goods and generally useful 
competencies and information. This situation follows from the con- 
sideration that people save things that help them become more pro- 
ductive (gold, gem-stones, and similarly non-productive savings make 
up a small proportion of total savings). An analogy can be drawn to 
a "Robinson Crusoe "Jlike figure who foregoes the time needed to catch 
a fish dinner inorder to work on hollowing out acanoe to catch a fish 
more efficiently. 

Within this simplified economic model, we can evaluate the poten- 
tial role of education institutions in effecting societal change: the 
United States as one possible model, a country more typical of the 
underdeveloped world (e.g., India) as the other. The U.S. is rela- 
tively rich in capital goods and equipment and investments in health, 
education, and security.* Affluent Americans (perhaps twenty-five 
percent of the population) can afford a wide range of durable con- 
sumer goods and luxuries and still save a considerable portion of their 


accumulations of inventories, of capital goods or equipment, of in- 


vestments in human capital. 

In a rich society (approaching the "post-industrial" stage in Daniel 
Bell's sense of the term), diminishing rates of return in physical 
capital may result in a low or negative rate of interest for these 
investments. Therefore, people may seek such relatively durable 
forms of savings as education and health (human capital) in prefer- 
ence to adding yet another steel mill or department store to an al- 
ready saturated market. These dynamics inevitably result in high 
growth rates for American educational institutions -- with growth 
likely to continue as long as rate of return remains profitable. 

Contrast this situation with India (as an example typical of most 
developing countries). There, large increases in output from devel- 
opments in industrial or agricultural technology are matched--or 
nearly matched--by increases in population. For these societies near 
to the limits of physical subsistence, the choice of "building a canoe" 


*(the poor in the U.S.--perhaps forty percent of the population 
--are largely confined to groups isolated from the economic market: 
minorities, isolate rural residents, the ill, the aged, mother with 
young children. ) 

**(at least through retirement -- perhaps only ten percent of 
Americans die with net savings. ) 
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(as opposed to "Catching the immediate fish dinner") is prevented by 
the grinding toil necessary to maintain physical health. For such 
nations, the monetary savings (or equivalent in output not for imme- 
diate consumption) must come from a grossly unequal distribution of 
income (or a powerful and stable government able to collect taxes), 
while characteristically a portion of the population dies from malnu- 
trition and inadequate medical care (until the country passes the 
"take-off point" in its margin of capital for industrialization--as 
perhaps Brazil has). Thus, in those societies struggling to enter the 
industrial stage of economic development, the capital necessary to 
create educational institutions capable of fomenting cultural change 
is unobtainable, while in America the availability of this capital is 
inevitable. 

Not only is the size and scope of American education rapidly ex- 
panding with the emergence of aservice economy, but also the funda- 
mental purpose of educational institutions in the United States is 
changing. The primary source for the new capital pouring into edu- 
cation is the government and public agencies. Why should this be so? 
As acountry becomes richer, as a higher per-capital income is re- 
flected in more things per person, as more people live in major urban 
areas, there is a tendency for the proportion of GNP consumed pub- 
lically to rise. Characteristically, such expenditures rise because 
of the increased importance of public goods--that is, goods whose 
benefits are not and cannot be limited to purchasers. Sometimes, as 
in the classic case of military defense, the enjoyment is not divisi- 
ble. Sometimes, as in the case of neighborhood parks, the vista is 
not divisible, but the use might be--except for the costs of estab- 
lishing and maintaining a market mechanism. 

We can construct an analogy between the public funds now pouring 
into education and the historical transformation of fire protection 
institutions. In rural areas in which houses are so separate that fire 
cannot spread, private companies and individual subscriptions are the 
rule. As these areas develop and houses begin to be built close to- 
gether, fire protection becomes a legislated, publically supported 
good, 

Similarly, we in America must increasingly assume that everyone 
has enough literacy and math skills to compute income tax, to obey 
complex laws, to determine which candidates best represent his in- 
terests, etc. Laws, customs, standard operating procedures, and a 
large body of national myths determine what we do and help us act 
coherently far more than any economic necessity to maintain life 
and health. More and more, we are finding we must insist upon an 
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educated pubiic if we are to function collectively. An uneducated 
neighbor--not uncultured, but uneducated--can be as much of a public 
nuisance as a polluted stream. 

This emergence of the socialization function of education as an 
increasingly important national priority creates an enormous poten- 
tial for educational institutions to effect societal change. At the 
simplest level, the functioning of ademocracy requires a high degree 
of educational equality so that a majority may be established about 
some policies and so that the minority may feel comfortable enough 
about those decisions to seek to change them through persuasion 
rather than violence. Since through this process education is rapidly 
becoming the only fabric sufficient to hold our society together 
politically, it follows that education could also provide a sufficient 
common base to construct a shift towards a new cultural zeitgeist. 

At a more complex level, the economy and society depend upon 
national tastes for many products (cars, cameras, greeting cards, 
television, rules of the road)--all communicated through educational 
institutions. Change the tastes communicated, and the market 
economy in our capitalistic system will proceed to change our civili- 
zation. 

We have considered why educational institutions will have the fund- 
ing requisite to promoting social. change, and why they are accumu- 
lating the leverage necessary to alter our cultural dynamics. Now 
we must ask: why might educational institutions choose to move 
from a role of reinforcing the status quo to a role of reformulating 
the mind-set of our civilization? Again, the answers lie in under- 
standing the emerging service economy. 

One way to grasp the meaning for education of the shift to service 
industries is this: throughout history, each change in technology and 
population has produced both new possibilities (new freedoms and new 
opportunities) and new constraints and limitations. Each set of new 
technological changes has created both further technological con- 
straints (as inour present limits on fossil fuels for energy resources 
or on wheat lands for food) and further human control systems (the 
difficulties of "managing" the human densities in great urban regions). 
Our limitations today on constructions further vast technological 
innovations are very large. 

Moreover, an emerging limitation on continued technological inno- 
vation (which is currently faced by the most advanced nations) is 
whether these heavily industrialized countries can hold their own in 
standard of living--not just relative to the rest of the world, but in 
terms of some absolute criterion of "quality of life." This problem 
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of "reverse progress" is coming about because crowding, pollution, 
widely dispensed violence against persons and property, and the threat 
of atomic extinction are not things which riches can "buy out of" 
(e.g., the Getty and Hearst kidnappings). 

Thus, past a certain point of technological innovation (which it 
would seem, we are fast approaching), the constraints and limitations 
on further technological innovation seem to become more important 
than the new freedoms and opportunities--unless cultural innovation 
remove the technologically caused constraints. Educational institu- 
tions are one major source of the social innovations we will soon need 
to implement to re-potentiate our technologically based thrust to- 
wards happiness. 

Another way of making this same point is to consider some trends 
over the last one hundred years:4 

speed of travel - one hundred times greater 

ability to control diseases - one hundred times greater 

energy resources - one thousand times greater 

speed of data handling - ten thousand times greater 

power of weapons - one million times greater 

speed of communication - ten million times greater 
All these profound changes in our abilities to affect nature and our- 
selves have taken place in amere one hundred years (relative to about 
seven thousand years since the development of agriculture, two hun- 
dred thousand to five hundred thousand years since the development 
of primitive hunting societies), All are the result of technological 
innovation. 

No similar surge in social innovation has marked our last one hun- 
dred years. Are our criminal rehabilitation institutions one hundred 
times as effective as they were one hundred years ago? What about 
our governmental institutions? Our educational institutions? We are 
living in a time in which our technological process to affect has far 
outstripped our societal prowess to regulate and control. The balance 
between these two must soon be redressed if we are to avoid a period 
of stagnation and goal-less drifting. Educational institutions are an 
important forum for this societal innovation--and in the process 
could become major agents of cultural change. The idea of a civiliza- 
tion progressing predominantly by social rather than technological 
dynamics is not new--pre-historic societies were organized around 
precisely this principle. 

One final reason why in the near future education could become a 
key force for deliberate restructuring of our society: In an inavoid- 
able and complex way, education is inextricably linked with futures 
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decisions. Every teacher can say that his ultimate purpose is to 
facilitate the fullest possible development for every child in the 
classroom. Although that goal usually breaks down remarkably like 
an earlier emphasis on reading, writing, and arithmetic (or classics, 
social sciences, and sciences), it has some potential meaning as long 
as we can forecast what future skills and knowledge will be needed. 
That is, if the society is basically stable, this educational goal makes 
sense on an operational level. However, when a society approaches 
long-term instability (as ours is for the reasons cited earlier), then 
the rethinking of this educational goal that must ultimately take 
place opens the door to entirely new formulations of what astudent's 
"fullest possible development" might be. 

Further, as soon as we move to the macro level of the educational 
system and the bureaucracy, then the complexity of governmental 
decisions on public goods can become stable only under the assump- 
tion that individuals are not easily changed no matter what techno- 
logical and institutional shifts are considered. Put another way, 
either the "social" variable (the existing configuration of institu- 
tions) or the cultural variable (the existing "subconscious" collective 
beliefs, assumptions, and myths) must be held relatively constant if 
stability is to be maintained while the other variable is manipulated. 
That is, asociety andaculture cannot both consciously change simul- 
taneously in a stable manner. 

At present, we are approaching the point at which it is hard to 
formulate any government policy that will hold either variable con- 
stant. If educational institutions were conceptualized as a societal 
change-force, however, they could be restructured to provide the 
leverage to keep the "people" variable changing synchronously with 
the "social" variable, thereby avoiding the worst of the instabilities 
some brands of the future seem to present. 

For all these reasons, the perspective that educational institu- 
tions will become potentially potent agents for cultural change with- 
in ten years seems plausible. Should we not then now consider how 
formal education can best be used for conscious social restructuring? 
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A, PERSPECTIVE ON CREATIVITY: 
THE BLACK EXPERIENCE 


J. John Harris III and Cleopatra Figgures 


Introduction 


Some form of definition of the term and concept of creativity is 
needed for this paper and its particular "creative person." 
The thought of creativity usually brings to mind such things as 


the "Mona Lisa" by Leonardo da Vinci; the "Thinker" by Rodin; the 
"Sonnets" of Milton; the "electric light" and "phonograph" of Edison; 
or the "telephone" of Alexander Graham Bell. Creativity in these 
instances, associated with a painting, a sculpture, an invention--all 
are products which can be seen, studied, and enjoyed (Anderson, 1959). 

Creativity as a process or concept encompasses more than just a 
final product, eventhough it is traditional to associate it with such. 
Often forgotten are the actual planning, experiencing, acting, inter- 
acting, and influencing by the person who creates. Creativity takes 
time to develop, acknowledge, and understand. Many, many contexts 
exist in which the individual may be creative, but because the crea- 
tivity is unrecognized, unnamed, and unrewarded, the full experience 
as a creative person is missed (Mead, 1928). 

Accordingly, many have written on "kinds" of creativity (Arnold, 
1954; Christensen, 1957; Fromm, 1947), and others have defined and 
theorized (Drevdahl, 1956; Ghiselin, 1952; Guildford, 1950). Mead 
(1959) suggested the term creativity be used as a statement of pro- 
cess in the individual, to the extent that a person makes, invents, or 
thinks of something new to him or her. Ghiselin (1952) views the 
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creative process as the process of change, of development, of evolu- 
tion in the organization of subjective life. This change, he maintains, 
proceeds from a feeling of dissatisfaction with the established order 
and reaches fulfillment in the attainment of a new order. 

In 1954 Maslow commented that a stereotypic notion exists that 
health, genius, talent, and productivity are synonymous with crea- 
tivity. Creativity incorporates and produces certain definite things. 
Rogers (1954), too, added a new theory, which only reinforced the old 
stereotype of the "inevitable" creative product. 

In 1958 Maslow coined the term "self-actualization" as the basis 
for individual creativity. Others also began to view the creative 
process differently. Crutchfield (1958) saw it as a highly complex 
entity varying with the nature of thesituation and the nature of the 
person. Bruner viewed it as being conditional on personal impulses. 
Anderson defined it as the varied response of a given genetic consti- 
tution to environmental differences. The diversity is huge. A com- 
bination of these discernments, however, can best define the crea- 
tive process and concept for the "creative Black person" during the 
1800's in American society. 

There is no need to reiterate the effects of American slavery on 
the Black individual. The person selected as an example of creativity 
for this paper was a slave who freed himself and became a novelist, 
playwright, historian, essayist, lecturer, abolitionist, and physician 
--William Wells Brown. Little has been written or documented on 
the Black of the 19th century. 

Black creativity in the 19th century would be extremely difficult 
to define. Usually, if any creative attempts were made, they were 
forcefully stopped or successfully taken over. The symbolic"product" 
which supposedly denotes creativity is lacking. 

William Wells Brown was not an inventor, therefore patent numbers 
are not available. He was not an artist, sono pictures exist. He 
was not asculptor, sothere are no Brownstatues. He was a novelist, 
a lecturer, an essayist, playwright, and historian--all on the subject 
he knew best--slavery. Yet William Wells Brown should be seen as a 
creative person because of who he was, when and where he was, and 
the conditions under which he became what he was. 

It took creativity to escape from slavery successfully and this 
statement is based on Bruner's theory of personal impulse, on Ma- 
slow's belief inself-actualization, and the Mead, Ghiselin, and Ander-- 
son theories of personal development. The symbolic "product" of 
creativeness is shown by the accomplishments that Brown attained 
under unique and difficult conditions. 
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Chronology 


Let us look briefly at some of the aspects of William Wells Brown's 
life, and try to interpret them within the context of creativity--a 
man's life and philosophy as they were forged from very humble be- 
ginnings. 

William was born in 1814, the son of a slave mother and a father 
who was a cousin of a White master. His date of birth is only an 
approximation given on his registration. Being a slave, he had no 
surname, and so he was known simply as William X. The first 19 
years of William's life were spent as aslave under a number of White 
masters. He thought of escaping and tried to do so at various times. 
William had the misfortune of looking like a White, which meant he 
made both Blacks and Whites feel very uncomfortable. 

In January, 1934, William traveled to the free state of Ohio with 
his master, Enoch Price and his family. In Cincinnati William made 
a successful bid for freedom with the help of a Quaker named Wells 
Brown. In gratitude, William adopted Brown's name. Following his 
escape, William had to exercise talent and courage in order to stay 
alive during all the months of walking as a fugitive slave. He walked 
to Cleveland and got a job aboard asteamer, where he remained until 
he met his first wife, Elizabeth Schooner. 

Their marriage signalled William's decision to move on and they 
walked to Monroe, Michigan, where they lived for the next five years. 
William again demonstrated his creativity as a successful business- 
man in Monroe, establishing and operating a barber shop and a "shin- 
plaster" bank, both of which were quite successful. 

In 1839 Brown and his family moved to New York, where he became 
an underground railroad "conductor." These activities apparently 
provided the impetus for more creative work. William founded a 
"Temperance Society" for the Blacks of New York, visited Haiti and 
Cuba, and during the following five years he conducted 69 fugitive 
slaves to freedom to Canada. 

Ostensibly under the influence of Frederick Douglass, who organ- 
ized the first National Convention of Colored Citizens, William pub- 
lished his first editorial. He also attended his first convention and 
began to speak at various anti-slavery conventions and meetings 
within the state (Albeit without initially receiving much attention). 
Nonetheless, through Joseph Hathaway, President of New York's 
Anti-Slavery Society, William became a paid lecturer and agent of 
the Society. 

William also began to write, and his first attempts were published 
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by Maria Weston Chapman, editor of the abolitionist journal, The 
Liberty Bell. Brown became a disciple of William Lloyd Garrison, a 
leading abolitionist of the time; and through Garrison most of 
William's speeches were published in The Liberator or the National 
Anti-Slavery Standard. 

By 1844, William had become fairly well known. He not only con- 
tinued with his role as an agent and "conductor" for the underground 
railway, but became more active as a lecturer. He acquired an agent, 
E. W. Capron, who scheduled William as lecturer for most of New 
England State Anti-Slavery Societies. William further expanded his 
lecture tours when Thomas Gill, an abolitionist and newspaper re- 
porter, became his scheduling agent. Through Gill, William eventually 
lectured in most of the mid-western states. 

In 1849 William and his wife Elizabeth were divorced, William took 
his daughters to Boston and continued his work, With the support of 
the critic Edmund Quincy, Brown published his first book, his auto- 
biography entitled Narrative of William W. Brown, a Fugitive Slave. 
He also continued as an underground agent, writer, and lecturer. 

In that same year (1849) Enoch Price, William's last Master, ar- 
rived in Boston with a letter to William Lloyd Garrison offering to 
"sell" Brown. William responded to this by submitting several "open- 
end" letters to various newspapers to exhibit Price's letter for the 
Anti-Slavery cause. These letters generated more interest in Brown, 
and as aresult two of Brown's essays were published: "The American 
Slave Trade" and "The Blind Slave Boy." 

William was capable of more artistic forms of endeavor. He began 
exhibiting his singing talent at various conventions. Eventually, in- 
fluenced by two song writers, Jairus Lincoln and George W. Clark, 
William published a collection of songs entitled The Anti-Slavery 
Harp. 

After being denied apermit by anumber of others, William Calhoun 
finally gave Brown a certificate allowing him to travel to Europe, to 
follow up on the work of Douglass and Remond, and to inform the 
countries of Europe of the injustices and wrongs being done to the 
slaves in America. William visited Ireland and Great Britain as a 
guest lecturer, and he was persuaded by Wendell Phillips, an aboli- 
tionist, to remain in Great Britain because of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. William’ stayed in Great Britain for five years, traveling 
throughout the country and meeting several authors who influenced 
him greatly later on. 

William was accompanied by Richard Webb and James Houghton as 
traveling companions and advisors. Under their guidance, William 
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continued his lectures and ultimately met such notables as Victor 
Hugo, Macaulay, Alexis de Tocqueville, Tennyson, Benjamin Disraeli, 
James Montgomery, Wilson Armistead, Thomas Carlyle, and Charles 
Dickens. William continued writing; he published another book, Pan- 
oramic Views of Scenes of American Slavery. He also wrote for The 
Daily News of London, The London Leader, and the Morning Adver- 
tiser. But more significant works were yet to come. William was 
influenced by two people at this point in his life. Frederick Douglass 
had been keeping the American public aware of Brown's activities in 
Europe, and this apparently provided the motivation for William to 
publish a personal history, Three Years in Europe. Perhaps Brown's 
most significant literary accomplishment was stimulated by Lydia 
Marie Child, a novelist who wrote "romantic stories of slavery"; her 
writing apparently sparked William's publication of the novel, Clotel, 
generally considered to be the first novel written by an American 
Black. 

The year 1854 must have held strong personal significance for 
William, when Ellen Richardson purchased his freedom, allowing 
Brown to return to America without fear of reprisals. Upon Brown's 
return to America, William Neil organized Brown's activities (begin- 
ning in Philadelphia) and promoted his publications. Brown's writing 
productivity continued unabated. He published Sketches of Places and 
People Abroad, the first book by Brown to be reviewed by an Ameri- 
can metropolitan newspaper -- The New York Daily Times. He also 
published The Humble Origins of Great Men, which is said to be the 
first successful attempt by a Black to write ona topic other than 
slavery. Brown's first writing of history was the book St. Domingo 
--Its Revolutions and Its Patriots. This was apparently influenced 
by Reverend John Beard, an historian whose works Brown quoted 
extensively. 

Brown was still lecturing in 1859, the year he married A. E. Gray. 
It was also in 1859 that John Brown's raid on Harper's Ferry took 
place. This provided William with the material for his two books, 
The Harper's Ferry Heroes, and The Heroes of Insurrection. Brown's 
novel, Miralda, was also published in 1859. Alexander Pope's "Epi- 
logue to the Satires" and Shakespeare's "King Lear" are considered 
influences contributing to Brown's publication of Miralda. 

Brown's ability to find material and ideas from many sources was 
evident throughout his life. Thomas Gray, the lawyer for Nat Turner, 
provided Brown with the material for his book, Celebrated Colored 
Americans. When Brown became a field agent for Haitian immigra- 
tion, he wrote an essay on "The Colored People of Canada." Brown 
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had avery real talent for making maximum use of life's experiences, 
not only in practical ways, but using them in creative expression. 

Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation led to a re-evaluation of the 
American slave. Brown realized that something had to be done to 
inspire the Black man, to restore a self-respect that had been 
deadened by years of degradation. Consequently, Brown turned to 
historical lectures, speeches, and essays in an effort to make Blacks 
conscious of their Negro heritage. Out of this came the historical 
book, The Black Man, His Antecedents, His Genius, and His Achieve- 
ments, 

The versatility of Brown's genius is perhaps nowhere more strik- 
ingly evident than when, in 1864, he became a physician. Although he 
did not actually obtain a medical degree, Brown had studied with one 
of his former "Masters" and, like many others at the time, he felt 
qualified to practice medicine. Helen Eliza Garrison was his first 
patient, and obviously not his last, for in 1878 Brown was listed in 
the Medical Register as an "eclectic physician. " 

Brown's writing activity and productivity never faltered. Appar- 
ently influenced again by Wendell Phillips, Brown published The Negro 
in the American Rebellion, which is said to be the first book on the 
military history of the American Negro. 

In 1869, Brown went to the South to establish "Temperance Socie- 
ties."" During that period he published an historical work, The Rising 
Sun, which is attributed to the influence of Stephen Rason, an inte- 
grationist. 

In 1874, Brown returned to Great Britain, where he sought once 
more to inform the European continent of the conditions of the 
colored American. He returned to America and continued to organize 
and speak in support of temperance societies. His last book was 
My Southern Home, the culmination of a varied and illustrious liter- 
ary career. William Wells Brown remained active in the anti-slavery 
cause until his death in 1884, 


Conclusion 


For almost three decades before the Civil War, Brown worked for 
the anti-slavery cause, and deserves a primary place of importance 
in abolitionist history. He worked diligently for temperance, and his 
service toreform is an important part of history. As a Black leader, 
he wrote extensively, leaving a legacy for Black authors. 

A partial summary of his writings shows that Brown had no "out- 
standing" style;he adopted whatever he pleased from others. He was 
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a forerunner of Booker T. Washington. His career clearly proved the 
compatibility of the intellectual and the activist. Although he pub- 
lished more than a dozen books and pamphlets, he has generally been 
ignored, and has not been accorded significant recognition in the 
history of America. 

In examining creativity across his life-span, one can draw some 
definite conclusions as to Brown's most productive years. Brown 
actually was quite "creative" before his twentieth year. The authors 
personally believe that people "grew older, faster" in the 1800's than 
they now do, which may account for Brown's seemingly "adult" experi- 
ences and responsibilities as a teenage slave. When Brown was 16, one 
of his masters was aprinter. Brown learned printing by watching him 
set type. Another master was a physician, and Brown was his assis- 
tant with the duties of preparing medicines and administering them 
to ailing slaves. 

By the age of 20 a variety of people influenced Brown, from inti- 
mate friends to prominant national figures. Garrison and Phillips 
definitely had an important impact on Brown's earlier "creative" 
products. Garrison, particularly, urged Brown to become educated 
and to publish. In his 40's Brown adopted some writing techniques of 
famous authors and merged them with his own, 

Brown's most productive years, in the traditional sense, were in 
his 30's. During this period he was a writer, lecturer, underground 
railroad "conductor," and abolitionist. The many careers which Brown 
entered were unique, because he was a Black man. Although there 
were other worthy Blacks on the scene, like Frederick Douglass, 
Brown has not been given due recognition for his accomplishments. 
It took talent just to be seen as an intelligent human during those 
days. Brown accomplished that and much more. Thus, the list of 
"creative" persons should include William Wells Brown, and theories 
of creativity should be adjusted to "his" particular kind. 
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OKLAHOMA! AND AFTE] MUSICALS IN THE 40'S 


Timothy P. Donovan 

The years, 1943-1947, were bittersweet ones for Americans. The 
greatest war in the nation's history came to a triumphal conclusion 
but at a cost in blood and treasure that left no home untouched. A 
pervasive national unity had been attained which had not been matched 
in half-a-century for the attack on Pearl Harbor had accomplished in 
a single fiery moment what even the Great Depression and presiden- 
tial appeals had failed to achieve. However, by 1947 this synthesis 
was beginning to crumble as the postwar world refused to conform to 
the idealistic visions which had comforted so many during the travail 
of war. Two years after the country had celebrated the joy of V-J 
Day the cold war had frozen Russian-American relations into polar 
opposites, an anti-Communist hysteria was building which would with- 
in three years find an outlet in the phenomenon known as McCarthy- 
ism, and domestic divisiveness inthe form of labor strife and politi- 
cal partisanship dominated morning headlines, 

In retrospect then, the four years between the first major allied 
victories of World War II and the implementation of programs to 
thwart Russian communism seemed almost like an idyllic interlude-- 
a time when the hopes for a pacific world based on decency and inter- 
national cooperationhad been conceived as realistic goals. Americans 
had been so sure that a better world was realizable, so sure that 
troubles would be forever ended once the extirpation of the Nazi 
menace had been accomplished. The nation had experienced a surge 
of optimism, a temporary euphoria, based in equal measure upon a 
rediscovery of national purpose and a growing confidence in the ability 
of the nation and its people to make its idealism operative on the 
postwar scene. There was even a recognition that major domestic 
problems, ignored for so long, would have_to be faced and solved. 
Especially pressing was the need for racial equality as black citizens, 
encouraged by wartime pressures, were demanding a termination of 
2nd class citizenship. These were years of hope and determination, 
when anything and everything seemed possible. War is a terrible 
simplifier. 


The identification of a national purpose had also resulted ina re- 
newed interest in the nation's collective past. Asked to fight for 
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Americanism had produced an inquiry into what it was, leading to 
some preoccupation with past times and half-forgotten people. The 
new fascination with Americana was visible in all forms of popular 
culture from the movies to best-selling novels, and it was particu- 
larly apparent in the stage musical. Oklahoma! initiated the trend 
on Broadway but at least four major musicals after that first 
Rodgers - Hammerstein success devoted themselves to American 
period pieces. They were simply a part of the nationalist sentiment 
which was a principal feature of the time. Yet, while much of this 
nationalism seems super-patriotic when viewed from the vantage 
point of 1974 it was characterized by more of a naive idealism than 
strident chauvinism. It is not too much to say that the average 
American equated pride inhis heritage with the belief that the quali- 
ties he perceived as so salutory in the American past were the vir- 
tues required in the present. Lincoln's dictum that the United States 
was the "last, best hope of man" still had powerful meaning. 

The American mainstream has always been affected by powerful 
undercurrents of idealism. The periodic reassertion of American 
innocence, the recurring crusading impulse which affects American 
politics and foreign policy reveal the attractiveness to the popular 
mind of the idea that ours is asacred mission to perform. At times 
the impulse is especially strong, and at noperiod has it beenstronger 
than in the mid-forties, This time there was to be no refusal to join 
an international organization. The principle of collective security 
envisioned in Woodrow Wilson's League of Nations would not be re- 
jected again. Although World War I had been labelled as the "war to 
end wars,"'it was going to be World War II which actually accomplished 
that most cherished of human aspirations. It was an improbable 
dream that suddenly seemed probable. Like all dreams there were 
elements of fantasy and unreality about it, and ina sophisticated 
age, perhaps fantasy was the best way of expressing it. Three major 
musical comedies of the period were fantasies which disguised im- 
probable dreams in the acceptable form of unreal enchantment. Ideal- 
ism and an absorption with the American heritage are twin themes 
which not only were significant ideas in the general climate of the 
age but also were visibly and dynamically expressed in stage musicals. 
And it all seemed to begin with Oklahoma! 

The last day of March, 1943, in New York City had been the kind of 
day that is so characteristic of early spring. While winter could 
still be found in the chill of early morning temperatures, the after- 
noon contained hints of summer in the warmer air that covered the 
city and the weather forecast promised more of the same until the 
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weekend. To those who attended the opening of the Theater Guild's 
new musical play that night at the St. James Theater the feeling of 
spring-in-the-offing was confirmed for everything about Oklahoma! 
from the simple lyrics of Oscar Hammerstein II and the enchanting 
music of Richard Rodgers to the energetic choreography of Agnes de 
Mille suggested those things usually associated with springtime: 
youth, hope, and love. The play became an immediate hit, not only 
because it seemed synchronized with the season but also because in a 
very special way it reflected the popular mood of America in the 
war year of 1943, 

What makes its public acceptance the more remarkable were the 
large number of drawbacks it carried into opening night. In the first 
place, there were no recognized stars in the cast; neither Alfred 
Drake nor Joan Roberts, the male and female leads, had ever seen 
their names at the top of marquees. Nor could Oklahoma! use the 
play itself as a substitute. It had been adapted from Lynn Riggs' 
"Green Grow the Lilacs" which the Theater Guild had staged earlier 
as straight folk-drama; it had collapsed after 64 performances in 
1931, The names, Rodgers and Hammerstein, added a certain luster 
but there were no guarantees of success. Richard Rodgers was work- 
ing for the first time with a collaborator other than Lorenz Hart. 
Hammerstein was a well-known lyricist but he had not authored a hit 
show for a decade, 

There were other problems as well. The director, Rouben Mamou- 
lian, while experienced in other forms, had little background in musi- 
cal comedy. Additionally, Oklahoma! violated some of the conven- 
tional canons concerning traditional staging techniques. Instead of 
the usual chorus line of high-kicking girls, Oklahoma! had the effron- 
try to use aballet troupe. This was considered deliberately high- 
brow, especially when extended musical sequences frequently inter- 
rupted the flow of the narrative. 

Pessimism about the success of the show deepened as the pre- 
Broadway tryouts in New Haven and Boston were not received with 
much enthusiasm. Plagued with problems of every sort, it was de- 
cided to change the title from Away We Go to Oklahoma: and to re- 
organize the finale with the title song as centerpiece. All signs 
prior to March 31 certainly did not point to success. Oklahoma! had 
as much going against it as any previous musical comedy. A starless 
cast, a composing duo working together for the first time, an in- 
experienced director, all working on a financial shoestring with a 
very ordinary plot seemed to indicate that the play was destined for 
a short engagement at best. That the reverse occurred can be ex- 
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plained by a variety 

narrative of the dram: 

could not support the 

and the Hammerstein lyrics were 
result. 

The mood is established in the opening ene. Ignoring the theater 
wisdom that all musicals must n with a chorus and a chorus line, 
Oklahoma! begins with Aunt Eller alone on stage churning butter 
while in the distance the strains of "Oh, What a Beautiful Mornin'" 


are being sung by the approaching Ci [he first words of that 


g 
song, "All the sounds of the earth like music," effectively estab- 


lishes the sunny, optimistic atm -e which pervades the entire 
play. 

The scene was by no means fortuitous: it was deliberate and well- 
planned. Rodgers and Hammerstein had discussed the matter at 
length and both wanted to retain the spirit of Riggs' original work, 
At his "Highland Farm" near Doylestown, Pennsylvania, the methodi- 
cal librettist composed the lyrics to "Oh, What a Beautiful Mornin'" 
in less than an hour. The only line which gave him difficulty was the 
one which states that 1e corn is as high as an elephant's eye." 
Looking out his study window upon a Pennsylvania cornfield, Hammer- 
stein at firstc the height of the corn to a "cow pony's eye" 
but he was dissatisfied with the analogy because the corn seemed 
higher. After a brief flirtation with "giraffe," the writer settled 
for elephant while rejecting the impulse to call the Philadelphia zoo 
for precise measurements.1 When Hammerstein took the lyrics to 
Rodgers in New York, the composer immediately put the words into 
the familiar music in a single attempt. 

Reviewers as well as the audiences were enthusiastic about Okla- 
homa! Words like "jubilant," "enchanting," and "refreshing" were the 
most common ones applied. Most were fulsome in their praise of the 
music, the dances choreographed by de Mille, and the settings of 
Lemuel Ayres.2 With additional perspective critics also came to 
notice another quality which helped explain Oklahoma's! popularity. 
Brooks Atkinson, commenting on the development of the American 
theatre over fifty years, declared that the genius of Rodgers and 
Hammerstein was their "insight into character and their sympathy 
for the common dilemmas of people." He admitted that more than 
any others the famous team were masters of technique. "But they 
also believed in human feelings." It was this universality, a real 
interest in people as people, that came across the footlights. It 
suggested a "folk feeling," and Life magazine, only a year into Okla- 
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homa's! fantastic run, attributed the show's continuing enchantment 
for its audiences to its "genuine feeling for America."3 By convey- 
ing to its audiences a note of authenticity, of an impression of what 
it was really like at the turn of the century in a frontier territory, 
Oklahoma! had hit upon a responsive theme in the popular mind, and 
one which would be used again and again in the years that followed. 
Oklahoma! was likewise a resounding hit because its atmosphere 
and mood so closely matched prevailing public optimism about the 
future. Just as the play clearly divided the "good guy" and the "bad 
guy'' so had the war against Hitler achieved a similar dichotomy. 
Those longtime enemies, the farmers and the ranchers, must be 
friends, The same counsel applied to the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Old antagonisms had to be forgotten if a new era of respon- 
sibility was to be initiated; for the show it was Oklahoma statehood; 
for the world it was the promise of peace through the United Nations. 
Indeed, a major characteristic of Oklahoma! was its insistent 
theme of new beginnings and fresh starts. It can be seen in the ex- 
hilarating music of the title song and in its exultant lyrics which 
declared "that the land you belong to is grand." It can be seen in the 
wonders of Kansas City where "you can walk to privies inthe rain and 
never wet your feet." It can be seen in the magnificent surrey which 
symbolizes all that Curly wishes for Laurey. In fact, Curly effec- 
tively summarizes the feelings of optimism and hope in a speech he 
delivers after he and Laurey have finally admitted their love for each 
other. After kissing her, Curly says: 
I'll be the happiest man alive soon as we're married. Oh, I 
got to learn to be a farmer, I see that! Quit thinkin' about 
th'owing the rope, and start in to git my hands blistered a 
new way!... They gonna make a state outa this, they gonna 
put it in the Union! Country a' changin', got to change with 
it! Bring up apair of boys new stock to keep up with the way 
things is goin' in this here crazy country! Now I got you to 
he'p me--I'll mount to sump'n yet. 4 
The theme of idealism and hope for the future, like the evocation of 
an earlier America, was also very much a reason for the show's ap- 
peal. And Oklahoma! was very influential in incorporating fantasy 
elements to express its idealism. The dream ballet, "Out of My 
Dreams," was one of the show's most enchanting sequences and 
demonstrated the possibilities inherent in such techniques. This too 
would be copied in later musical comedies. During the subsequent 
four years the influence of Oklahoma! could be seen not only in its 
elevation of the stage musical to art form but also in the themes 
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Oklahoma! had so winningly presented and which seemed perfectly 
attuned to the popular mood in America. 

In each of the three years following the sensation of Oklahoma! 
Broadway audiences were treated to a play which used a part of the 
American past as its setting. Bloomer Girl, Up In Central Park, 
and Annie Get Your Gun were the plays, and while each was supérbly 
performed and tastefully presented, each owed a portion of its suc- 
cess to its intelligent use of American history and to the Oklahoma! 
example. 

Bloomer Girl, which opened in October, 1944, dramatized the 
struggle for women's rights in the midst of the crisis over slavery 
in 1861. The heroine, Evelina Applegate, revolts against her father's 
demand that she marry a hoopskirt salesman and joins her Aunt Dolly 
Bloomer's crusade for female fashion freedom. Although there is 
much opportunity for slapstick, the musical play retains its serious 
motif and makes excellent use of the analogy available to it by com- 
paring the feminist struggle with the abolitionist fight against 
slavery. Indeed, the show's high spot was a Civil War ballet, choreo- 
graphed by the ever-present Agnes de Mille, featuring a slave auction, 
scenes from Uncle Tom's Cabin, and a dancer's interpretation of the 
firing on Fort Sumter. 

No critics believed Bloomer Girl to be superior to its illustrious 
predecessor although Joan McCracken and Celeste Holm, both Okla- 
homa! veterans, were members of the original cast. Neither were 
the Harold Arien-E. Y. Harburg songs as memorable as the Rodgers- 
Hammerstein melodies, but they were good enough to make the show 
an audience favorite. Especially significant for this discussion was 
the song, "T'morra," which cautioned against never enjoying the 
present for in always "Lookin' for t'morra my aunt became a spin- 
ster that way." Even usually critical Time magazine commented 
that "even after superlatives have settled and the hats have dropped 
from the air, it remains asuperior musical, ashiny period piece...." 
Variety thought Bloomer Girl would likewise bloom at the box office. * 

The following year, 1945, UpInCentral Park opened under the lavish 
production of Mike Todd. Taking the late 1860's as its time and Boss 
Tweed's New York City as its place, the musical drama was concerned 
with political corruption in the completion of Manhattan's famous 
park. It was not as serious a play as Bloomer Girl but the score by 
Sigmund Romberg and the Currier and Ives sets by Howard Bay were 
enough compensation to make the show a long-running hit. Especially 
appealing was the song, "Close as Pages ina Book" and the rousing 
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finale played against the backdrop of a bandstand on the Central Park 
Mall, 

Up In Central Park was primarily aimed for a nostalgic audience 
and Todd spared no expense in attempting to recreate the atmosphere 
of old New York. On opening night "he invited critics to drive to the 
theater (itself opposite Central Park) in broughams and barouches. 
After the curtain fell, first-nighters clambered into tallyhoos and 
victorias, drove along the Park's snowy, moonlit paths to its brightly 
lighted Tavern-on-the-Green. There hundreds of guests made merry 
on champagne and caviar.... "© Yet, in the hero of the play, Thomas 
Nast, the political cartoonist who was the ultimate nemesis of the 
Tweed gang, there is reasserted the notion of democracy's eventual 
triumph -- an idea especially appealing in the winter of the Battle of 
the Bulge. 

But it was in the immediate postwar era that the genre had its 
most unqualified success with Annie Get Your Gun. Using the life of 
the legendary Annie Oakley as its story line, the play contained such 
memorable characters from our western past as Buffalo Bill and 
Sitting Bull. With Irving Berlin writing the score, Rodgers and 
Hammerstein producing the show, and directing by Joshua Logan, 
Annie was almost a sure success from the start. But there were 
two other factors which contributed the most to its acceptance for 
1,147 performances. One was Ethel Merman and the other was the 
selection of a western setting. 

There was nearly unanimous agreement that Merman was the show's 
chief asset. Newsweek praised her versatility. "Her raucous voice 
hammers the comedy songs into the last rows of the house, but for 
the sentimental numbers she tones it down until it is actually plea- 
sant. Her performance is a reminder of how much Broadway has 
missed her." Time believed that it was Merman's improved comic 
talents that carried the show and said that "with a voice that seems 
trying to establish communication with Mars, she blares out incom- 
parably a series of brisk Irving Berlin ditties...."7 Of course, the 
Berlin melodies and lyrics were some of the best the Russian immi- 
grant had ever written. Comedy-bawdy numbers like "You Cain't Get 
a Man With a Gun" and "Doin' What Comes Natcherlly" stopped the 
show nightly and the beautiful love songs, "The Girl That I Marry" 
and "They Say That Falling in Love is Wonderful" rank among Berlin's 
finest efforts. 

In the tradition of Oklahoma! Annie suffered a series of near dis- 
asters in a tough 3-week tryout in Boston. Berlin had to compose 
some additional lyrics, the actor who played Buffalo Bill was badly 
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bruised when he was runover by a manure spreader on a friend's farm, 
and the four children in the show got stomach aches from the change 


indrinking water. Then, on the day before the show's New York open- 
ing, a steel girder in a Broadway theater cracked under the heavy 
scenery and the premiere had to be postponed for three weeks.8 But 
the show was saved and its western locale had much to do with the 


salvation. 


The Wild West has traditionally been the most popular and enduring 
pieces of historic Americana and the cowboy our quintessential hero. 
It was here that good inevitably triumphed, that the right ultimately 


prevailed, 


Books, movies, and song had celebrated its virtues. To 


many Americans the West was America, and in 1946 the analogy seemed 


particularly striking. 
postwar optimism. 


Annie Get Your Gun represents the acme of 


In aconcluding comment, I would like to discuss briefly those musi- 
cals which made no attempt at reality and relied totally on fantasy 


to carry their messages. 


Shortly after Oklahoma! appeared, One 
Touch of Venus was produced in the same year of 1943. 


Used pri- 


marily as a vehicle to display the talents of the multi-talented Mary 
Martin, the play utilized the ancient theme of a statue coming to 
life and falling in love with a mortal, with all the predictable com- 


plications. 


It was no Oklahoma! as the New Yorker observed but 


Kurt Weill's music and Agnes de Mille's dances once again illustrated 
the integration of story and music made popular in Oklahoma!? In 
1945 Rodgers and Hammerstein transposed Frederic Molnar's Liliom 
into Carousel and Americanized the locale from its original Hungary. 
Aside from the rich music, the play owed much to its elements of 
fantasy when Billy Bigelow, the carnival barker, returns from the 


world beyond to minister to the needs of his daughter. 


John Raitt's 


rendition of "You'll Never Walk Alone" was a rousing reaffirmation 
of faith that seldom failed to bring tears to the eyes of the audience. 

It is, however, in Finian's Rainbow and Brigadoon, both produced 
in 1947 that the fusion of fantasy and idealism appears most com- 
pelling. Finian's Rainbow attempted to face the problem of race re- 
lations in the United States but to do so obliquely. The plot is much 
too complicated to describe in detail but its essential component is 
a leprechaun's search for his stolen pot of gold which now resides in 
the mythical state of Missitucky. Three magic wishes are introduced 
in the plot; a bigoted Southern senator is humanized by turning him 
into a black evangelist and sharecroppers are allowed at last toshare 
in the wealth of the land. Although the show had much popular appeal 


because of the excellent Burton Lane and E.Y. Harburg score, Fini- 
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an's Rainbow was a message of idealism--the confident belief that 
racial harmony and economic equality were possible in America, Post- 
‘war concern for the better life was still alive and the musical mir- 
rored a popular faith in the capacity of America to solve its most 
pressing problems, if only on the stage. 

Just a short 2 months after Finian's Rainbow began to delight its 

audiences, another fantasy, Brigadoon, opened on March 13, 1947. 
It appeared to be pure fantasy with few, if any, political overtones. 
Set in the hills of Scotland, the Lerner and Loewe production tells 
the story of two young American travelers who stumble across a 
Scottish village which comes to life only once every century. Tommy 
Albright, the leading man, falls in love with Fiona McLaren, and she 
with him. But the price of staying with his beloved is too great--to 
be alive only once every hundred years is more than he is willing to 
accept. However, after returning to New York and discovering the 
shallowness of his existence, he returns toScotland and as the mists 
clear briefly finds Mr. Lundie, the schoolmaster of Brigadoon, who 
tells him that Tommy's great love for Fiona has succeeded in awaken- 
ing him. The play ends with Tommy and Mr. Lundie disappearing into 
the same mists. 

Except for the ending most reviewers raved about Brigadoon. Time 
called it the "season's most engaging fantasy" and Theatre Arts 
termed it "asprightly and melodious musical play that brings happily 
together all the varied elements of theatre." Once again the dances 
put together by Agnes de Mille received fulsome praise with the 
bridal and sword numbers singled out for special commendation. John 
Lardner, writing inthe New Yorker, acknowledged the debt Brigadoon 
owed to Oklahoma! and Carousel and pointed to the overall effect of 
the musical as "creating a mood of love in a dream, "10 

It is significant that in Brigadoon the setting is Scotland, not the 
United States. The American hero decides to reject home for the 
Utopia of another place, another time. -As the bright hope for a 
better world began to fade in 1947 and were replaced by the grim 
realities of a cold war, many Americans must have empathized with 
Tommy Albright's parting words to his friend, Jeff, just before dis- 
appearing into the enveloping fog in the Scottish hills: 


I found that sometimes the things you believe. in become more 
real to you than all the tangibles you could explain away or 
understand. God! Why do people have to lose things to find 
out what they mean?11 
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WHAT HAPPENS TO EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 
IN A TIME OF SCARCITY? 


Franklin Parker 


From Abundance 

The past quarter century has been a time of plenty for American 
public education; never enough money for school people, but more 
than any other nation in history. The cold war and Sputnik led the 
public to support and legislatures and foundations to spend large 
sums on American education. In the 8 years from 1957 to 1965, the 
total spent on elementary and secondary schools nearly doubled. 
Wherever one looked, education received a vote of confidence. By 
any measure, education prospered. By the mid-1960s we believed 
that education could solve almost any problem: social, economic, 
political, and defense. The Peace Corps, Job Corps, Project Head- 
start, and civil rights legislation were political enactments of aca- 
demic ideas. Money flowed to schools at all levels. Education was 
seen as a national resource. Its development was a national goal. 


To Scarcity 

By the late 1960s the support spiral flattened. By 1970 education 
became a dubious national asset. Then came inflation, rising costs, 
recession, failed school bond elections, school cutbacks, falling en- 
rollment, and teacher oversupply. The oil boycott in the winter of 
1974 was a shocking, frightening spectre of scarcity to a people and 
a profession accustomed to abundance. 

What happens to educational trends in a time of scarcity? 

Expansion of educational opportunity, probably the dominant trend 
in American educational history, is seen, historically, in the accep- 
tance of the "common" school, the public high school, the land grant 
colleges, the socialization and Americanization of children of immi- 
grants, the junior college, open universities, and every other school 
ladder on which the lowly have climbed into the American mainstream 
and a more abundant life. 


Integration and Busing 
Since 1954 the extension of educational opportunity to minorities 
has meant integration and busing. What will happen on this front? 


Professor Parker is Benedum Professor of Education at West Vir- 
ginia University. He has written extensively in educational litera- 
ture and history. 
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The southern states have largely integrated. The battle has moved 
north with forced busing in contention. Integration is slowing down, 
as illustrated in Detroit, where the U.S. Supreme Court ruled § to 4 
on July 25, 1974, against busing inner-city children to suburban 
schools; in Boston, where there has been violent resistance to court- 
ordered busing in 1974 and 1975; and in New York State, where the 
Regents on January 22, 1975, decided to judge integration by "effort" 
rather than as before on enrollment quotas. 

Civil rights groups and school integration advocates are naturally 
discouraged. Public apathy has turned to open hostility to forced 
busing. Reasons for the change include the altered U.S. Supreme 
Court through recent conservative appointees and opposition to 
forced busing from Presidents Nixon and Ford and from the public, 
including white and black parents. Instead of integration by busing, 
public sentiment may support the provision in poor inner city schools 
of the same high quality teachers, schools, equipment, and adminis- 
tration as in better suburban schools. Instead of achieving integra- 
tion by busing black children to white schools, many black parents 
have always wanted better schools where they live. 

Slums and better schools do not seem to go together. In the long 
run, slums must go. In the short run, to bring slum schools up to 


suburban standards will require equalizing financial expenditures 
within the states. Ina time of scarce money, fairer distribution of 
what is available is needed. 


Financial Reforms 

The search for equitable financial reform was spurred by Law Pro- 
fessor John E, Coons, University of California, Berkeley, in his 1970 
book, Private Wealth and Public Education. He noted that high pro- 
perty taxes in rich districts created superior schools while low pro- 
perty taxes in poor districts created inferior schools. This inequity, 
he wrote, violated the equal protection clause of the 14th Amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution. Here is one example of many obvious in- 
equities: Los Angeles has a poor district named Baldwin Park which 
spent $700 per child per year from its meager tax base; across town 
rich Beverly Hills spent $1,800 per child per year and on a property 
tax rate half of that of Baldwin Park. 

Lawyers working for the poor in Los Angeles found John A. Serrano, 
a social worker and parent, who complained about the shoddy schools 
of East Los Angeles. In his case, Serrano v. Priest, the California 
Supreme Court found on August 30, 1971, the state's school funding 
plan unconstitutional. Lawyers elsewhere in a search for remedies 
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filed similar suits. 

In one such lawsuit by Demetrio P. Rodriguez, a Mexican-American 
parent and laborer, his lawyers argued that his tax-poor district in 
San Antonio could never match the educational quality of richer Texas 
districts. The Rodriguez case, upheld by the Texas State Supreme 
Court in 1972, was appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court, where the 
decision was reversed on March 21, 1973. The federal reversal held 
that because education was not mentioned in the U.S. Constitution, 
it was not aguaranteed constitutional right, and thus that differen- 
tial school funding within states did not violate the 14th Amendment 
equal protection clause. The close 5 to 4 decision (four of the five 
justices were Nixon appointees) absolved the federal government from 
blame for state inequities and threw the responsibility on the states. 

Several state supreme court decisions now require balanced state 
allocation of school finance. The trend is to find a formula that re- 
tains but also goes beyond local property tax to guarantee equity. 
The New Jersey decision of 1973, which also requires reform of edu- 
cational finance, is of special interest. Some who interpret this 
clause as meaning equal educational results throughout the state, 
see the New Jersey case as the basis for future lawsuits in behalf of 
any kind of educational deprivation. 

Some civil rights groups, such as the Urban Coalition, are having 
second thoughts about endorsing equalizing educational monies. Some 
"rich" districts contain numbers of poor children, and big cities need 
extra money, above equal money, to overcome educational handicaps. 
While rich districts tend to resist change, the trend is to work out 
a financial formula that gives the same school opportunities to the 
poor as it does to the rich. This educational trend, now accepted 
social policy, would seem to persist in a time of scarcity. 


Finding New Students 

With falling enrollments and money shortages, can new students be 
found? Deprived youths are one source for higher education. Some 
have entered open admissions university programs with the expecta- 
tion that, with remedial work, they can succeed. The largest such 
experiment, at City University of New York (CUNY), began as a 
political protest in the spring of 1969 when blacks and Puerto Ricans 
charged discrimination and clamored for open admission. At first 
mainly deprived "white ethnics" applied. As word spread in the city 
schools, blacks and Puerto Ricans applied in large numbers. Minority 
group enrollment grew from 18.8% in 1969, before open admissions, 
to 35.6% in 1973-74. One-third dropped out during the freshman year; 
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over 50% dropped out by the third year; and 10% of those admitted to 
senior colleges graduated in four years. We do not know about trans- 
fers or the total cost. But extra remedial help cost $30 million in 
1974, 

Most faculty members are sympathetic; some are hostile. It is 
charged that passing grades are handed out, partly to avoid confron- 
tation; that academic standards have suffered; and that, at high cost 
to the taxpayer, CUNY is becoming a second-rate remedial institu- 
tion. In defense, advocates point to those who do graduate, become 
better citizens, earn higher salaries, and pay more taxes, and some 
who become graduate students and professional people. Advocates 
say that instriving to meet the special needs of the underprivileged, 
CUNY will develop better educational programs for all. 

CUNY is not alone. Many colleges and universities admit some 
high-risk students. This too has become social policy. There is 
precedent in the World War II, Korean War, and Vietnam War veterans 
who flocked to higher education through G.I. bills. Many who were 
thought to be unsuitable succeeded. So will the new plebeians. That's 
what America and its schools are all about. 


Including Women 

Open admission to higher education, a populist movement, need not 
be, as charged, anti-intellectual. The U.S. has a healthy record of 
adult education and continuous learning. If, as Wendell H. Pierce 
says (he is Executive Director of the Education Commission of the 
States), school enrollments will drop 40% to50% in the next 20 years, 
how can we fill empty school seats? Perhaps with employed people 
who need retraining? 

Women are one such group. By 1985 they will comprise over 40% of 
the labor force. Women comprise over 75% of all intellectually quali- 
fied high school graduates who do not enter college. Half of all 
women who enter college drop out before receiving their first degree. 
Women with B.A, degrees are less than half as likely as men to earn 
a graduate degree. Women earn only one in three of the B.S. and 
M.A. degrees and one in ten of the Ph.D. degrees. Yet studies show 
girls to be more studious and more academically able than boys. The 
new wisdom about women's education recognizes that their life style 
requires time out to raise a family. Girls need programs of study 
that include both career goals and family information, counseling 
that encourages post high school aspirations, college admissions 
policies that permit withdrawal for marriage and family years, re- 
admission and fairer transfer credits to other colleges and universi- 
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ties when the family moves because the husband changes jobs, and 
continuous learning opportunities to update work or professional 
skills. The new wisdom is not to penalize their time gaps and their 
mobility because of family responsibility but to make educational 


provision to facilitate those necessities. Women's lib has drummed 
this in. 


Preschoolers 

Preschoolers are another group of potential public school students. 
Of the 17.2 million American children under age six, about 3/4ths of 
the 5-year-olds and under 15% of the 3-year-olds are in pre-primary 
programs; 25% of the 4-year-olds and under are in mainly public school 
Head Start programs. 

An education bill for pre-schoolers was passed in Congress in 1971 
but was vetoed by President Nixon on grounds that it would lead "to 
the sovietization of our children." A. similar bill now, proposed by 
Minnesota Senator Walter F. Mondale and Indiana Representative 
John Brademas, would require $650 million and reach $2 billion a year, 
distributed to state or local governments and redistributed to public 
or private schools. 

Pressing for the bill's passage is the American Federation of 
Teachers, whose President, Albert Shanker, joined by U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education Terrel Bell, want to bring preschoolers into the 
public school orbit. Arrayed against Shanker and Bell are welfare, 
community action, and private groups representing 100, 000 approved 
day-care centers and child development facilities. They feel that 
they, rather than the public schools, know how to and should care for 
preschoolers. 

Americans, suspicious of federal, state and even locally adminis- 
tered preschools and day-care centers, believe that the child belongs 
to the family, not to the state. Kindergarten and other preschool 
enrollments have risen during wars and depressions when mothers 
have had to work; enrollments have declined in normal times. Because 
our tradition is different, we lack the emotional zeal behind the 
Israeli kibbutzim and the ideological thrust of socialist and commun- 
ist countries about state-administered day-care centers. We do 
comparatively less well in numbers and quality in preschool education 
and in after-school activities. Countries hard pressed for industrial 
development need the labor of working mothers; our technology has 
made obsolete jobs done elsewhere by women. Children growing up in 
other countries are much more involved with a wide variety of adults, 
family and non-family members, from whom they learn quickly and 
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powerfully human relationships and one's place in life and society, 
The generation gap elsewhere is less traumatic than in the U.S. Other 
national crime, drug, and delinquency rates are probably below ours. 

Will our child-care attitude change in atime of scarcity? It should. 
We need to dosomething about the supreme importance of very early 
childhood education. If, as expected, working mothers increase in 
numbers, we need to find ways to make our currently meager pre- 
school and after-school activities, as inother countries, more whole- 
somely cultural and educative. We need preschooling, we need after- 
school centers, not to free working mothers, not to fill empty seats, 
not to serve the state, but because early childhood education makes 
for better learning and better living throughout life. 


Conclusion 


We must live with the fact that school enrollments are down and 
will be down for a decade and more. We are in recession and perhaps 


depression. But we were in depression in the 1930s and the states, 
not the federal government, kept the public schools going. School 
salvation by massive federal aid is amyth. Financing schools is state 
and local business and fiscal reform is under way. 

In scarcity it is essentials that count. There will be less talk of 
change and innovation and more concern with stability. The romantic 
critics will fade away. Americans are not going to deschool society, 
regardless of the Ivan [lliches. 

In a time of scarcity there may be more time for attention to 
individual differences, more time to capitalize on each child's unique 
capacity to learn. We can still innovate, but more carefully, more 
thoroughly, less hectically. 

Schools will go on performing their traditional function of escala- 
ting children up through the socio-economic ladder as they have done, 
Christopher Jencks notwithstanding. It was the schools and not luck 
that made new elites of immigrant children and the children of blue- 
collar workers. It will be schools, not luck, that make new elites of 
underclass ethnic youths. The link between education and income 
will hold in the future as it has in the past. 

Scarcity need not frighten us. It can bring stability and with sta- 
bility perhaps we can better pursue educational justice and educa- 
tional quality for all. 
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EDUCATORS AND COMMUNITY IN EDUCATION 
Joseph L. Thorne 
Introduction 


A teacher is or is becoming a Community Educator who provides an 
educational "set" that is diverse enough to forment experiences that 
make the basic skills of communication with the persons and world 
around them meaningful to each individual student. John Dewey has 
revealed the basic premise of communication as education: 

Not only is social life identical with communication, but all 
communication (and hence all genuine social life) is educative. 
To be a recipient of a communication is to have an enlarged 
and changed experience. One shares in what another has 
thought and felt and in so far, meagerly or amply, has his 
own attitude modified. 1 

The basic skills of communication, necessarily include writing, 
reading, social interaction, social responsibility, and social identi- 
fication. The very young, young, adult, and very adult members of 
acommunity are included as the total spectrum of responsibility for 
our educational institutions, They are consequently the responsibility 
for teachers, Teacher responsibility for providing meaningful edu- 
cational esperiences is more narrowly defined when a particular group 
of acommunity has been selected as the responsibility of a particular 
teacher. Ernest Melby opens the door for the necessity of educating 
all members of a community. 

It will not do today to educate children with the idea that the 
education they receive in childhood and youth will last them 
for the remainder of their lives. It will not do to educate 
the children without educating the adults. It will not even be 
enough to educate children and the adults unless the quality 
of the education is such that a sense of social responsibility 
is developed on the part of the individual human being. Beyond 
his own sense of responsibility, the individual should acquire 
the practice of participating in the improvement of his own 
community, 2 


Professor Thorne is in Community Education and Educational Admin- 
istration at the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, College of 
Education. 
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When it is realized that 47.7% of the population of the United States 
over 25 years of age have not completed high school3 and parental 
level of educational achievement influences the educational expecta- 
tion level of the children in a family,4 our increased community edu- 
cation responsibilities become an educational imperative. 


The Dilemma 


Adilemma has beset the role of the teacher in education that pro- 
vides a dichotomy, especially for the beginning teacher, 

Teacher training must stress the need for understanding each stu- 
dent's total environment whether it be the very young, young, adult, 
or very adult. 

Most beginning teachers who enter the profession have the inten- 
tion of seeing that every student becomes what he or she is capable 
of becoming. This basic assumption soon becomes one of seeing that 
a majority of students within their charge become what they are 
capable of becoming. Students appear so diverse in the experiences 
they bring to the school setting that it appears nearly impossible to 
provide meaningful educational experiences that can be related to 
the needs of each student. If placed ina class situation which is a 
grouping of low achieving students the teacher's attitude could easily 
change to encouraging a few students becoming what they are capable 
of becoming. 

The majority of higher paying career and occupation positions avail- 
able in this country are in the professional, technical, and managerial 
occupational categories.5 Further, the majority of these positions 
require higher levels of educational preparation and training. We can 
ill afford the possibility of only a few students becoming what they 
are capable of becoming. 

Generally, the teacher's first responsible contact with the school 
system is the school principal. He or she stresses some "basic facts" 
of life at the onset. Such admonitions as: 

1. Prepare your lesson plans daily or weekly for my review. 

2. Your instructional content must not infringe on the teacher 
who teaches the children before you. Do not infringe on the 
content that will be stressed by the teacher that will have 
the children after you pass them to the next grade. 
According to the "accountability system of this district" 
you are responsible for teaching each child a specific amount 
of content, within agiven time period, within’specific space 
restraints, using the prescribed text or text and workbook 
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that has been determined for all of the students that you 
will be interacting with for the next nine months. 
Now, you must make up your mind within the next ninety 
days whether or not you will join the "union." You will be 
contacted by the organizational representative during your 
peer's informal interaction periods. 

According to the "law" and if you want to make sure that 
you are not called before the "board" and the "community" 
and "me" you will not be guilty of "gross negligence." This 
means keeping the children in their "proper place" and ina 
proper "attitude" at all times. At times you will be called 
upon to share in other "gross negligence" possibility situa- 
tions such as lunch room or hall duty. Keep order in the 
classroom, the halls, the playground and campus area at all 
times. These kids will destroy each other if you don't do 
your "share," 

Also, we want to keep in close contact with the community. 
You will be responsible for attending two P.T.A. meetings 
a year. You will need to review student reports with the 
parents of each child during the annual student-parent con- 
ference. If you have trouble don't forget that we can work 
out your parent problems together; I will call a meeting in 
my office to determine what authority must be brought to 
bear on uncomfortable situations that may occur. 

If you don't feel that you are boxed into the situation by 
now, then the peers of your profession will see to it that 
you are formally and informally ostracized from the group 
if you donot perform inthe manner prescribed by the inclu- 
sive subsystem system. 

According to your "contract" you will report for duty at 
eight o'clock sharp and will leave at precisely three-thirty. 
If you are late getting out, the janitor will sweep you out or 
you will be locked in the building for the remainder of the 
evening and night. If you do any "extra" work the "contract" 
stipulates that you will be paid at the rate of six dollars an 
hour. This does not include your preparation time, you will 
be paid extra for this inconvenience. You will not be required 
to work during the summer, for the kids are "helping with 
the harvest" just as they did forty years ago. Evenings and 
weekends are free time for the students to be with their 
families and for attendance at church services. The con- 
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tract dictates that this is also free time for you, that is 
why we lock the buildings. 

The role playing is exaggerated but does point out some of the im- 
possible situations that confront the beginning teacher and tends to 
reinforce behavioral and attitude patterns that are formed as part 
of the institutional subsystem. However exaggerated the illustra- 
tions, they do give off smoke that could indicate a fire about to 
start and burn out of control. Iam not so sure that the fire is not 
already burning. 


Facts Related to Achievement 


Family income, parental educational level of achievement, social 
class status, community resources available for educational experi- 
ences, and community, parental, other adult, and peer expectations 
are factors that must be considered if we are going to enhance the 
role of the teacher in education. A teacher who becomes a "jump in 
the box" will not enjoy a productive life as a professional or a con- 
tributing member of society. 

Family income provides a basis for other experiences that can be- 
come ameaningful part of achild's education. Without asound finan- 
cial basis, there is a tendency for the child to become less knowledge- 
able and be denied experiences that are demanded for "recall" by the 
expectations of the teacher, tests, and other members of the higher 
socio-economic strata of acommunity. A child in this situation is 
soon labeled alow achiever; not because of his potential development, 
but because of this limited experiences and background that are apart 
of the environment that apparently is seldom touched by the class- 
room teacher. Catch-up experiences are needed with this type of 
individual; catch-up experiences that are expected by society if the 
child is going to be allowed to "make it" within the socio-economic 
structure of our present day social structure. 

The cycle goes something like this: The more income my family 
uses wisely, the more life experiences I will have and the more life 
experiences I have, the more I satisfy teacher, test, other adults, 
and peer expectations. If I satisfy expectations of tests and others, 
the more I am recognized as achieving and the more I achieve the 
better I feel about myself and the more secure I feel in my life 
situation. If I am seen as a secure and dignified person others will 
encourage my acquiring of the necessary and most promising training 
necessary for obtaining a good paying job. The better the job I get, 
the more income I will have and the possibilities for expanded experi- 
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ences for my family will be imminent. 

Few who seriously think about education ignore the fact that the 
educational level of the parents is a direct or indirect stimulus for 
their children attaining at least the same educational level that has 
been attained by one or both members of a child's family. Teachers 
as other adults in achild's world can domuch to foster the necessary 
stimulus for educational level of achievement in students if the 
teacher has become an influence in the life of the children in his or 
her charge. The teacher influence tends to be negated if the teacher 
isnot an active and respected member of the community in which the 
students live. Many times the teacher becomes the other adult that 
will eventually have the most influence on the expected educational 
level of attainment for students. Rural and urban areas of our 
society appear to be the two distinct areas that reflect this added 
responsibility for teachers as adult models for students. 

Astudent's social class status in acommunity is directly affected 
by the level of family income and the location of the family residence. 
Upward mobile families and established families with land holdings, 
investments in industrial, business, and farming interests, or rare 
opportunists appear to constitute the majority of the groups that 
reside in selected corners of our communities. Professional, tech- 
nical, and managerial occupations are held by the majority of these 
groups. Blue collar families tend to be able to swing in either direc- 
tion. They are associated more readily with the low status groups 
causing the children of these families some difficulty in being among 
the high achievers in our schools. 

Community resources, available for students in rural areas of our 
country that are necessary for broad experiences and expected by 
many in our society, are limited. A sense of cooperation is needed 
between and among these rural communities if the students are to 
have access to the experience necessities for achievement in our 
educational institutions. Consolidation of communities tends to 
alleviate this problem but destroys the sense of community that may 
be the last stronghold of our total social structure. It may not do 
for us to consolidate communities. It may not do because the basic 
fibre of our country appears to be held in the balance. 

The biggest problem in our urban communities is the protective 
attitude of the subsystems that are needed to provide the necessary 
experiences for the children that constitute these enormous gather- 
ings of human and physical wealth. A sense of cooperation is also 
needed in these urban areas, to disburse resources in a cooperative 
and reinforcing atmosphere that tends to be unselfish and adult; not 
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necessarily decentralization, but rather cooperation that brings to 
bear every possible resource that will enhance the achievement possi- 
bilities for every student that resides in that specific location. 

The illusive aspect of a community that can be brought about 
through cooperative efforts is best illustrated by Hegelian reasoning 
as reported by Christian Weber: 

... theassertion that "2+26" implies, correctly enough, that 
the sums of positive numbers are greater than such numbers 
taken severally, and that numbers are subject to the process 
of addition.... Hegel held that truth (reality) is growing; it 
gradually approaches perfection as it approaches inclusive- 
ness and congruence, 6 

Perhaps a better illustration of community dynamics, that makes 
it possible to overcome seemingly unsurmountable problems, can be 
seen in another Hegelian dialectical projection: 

Hegel held that the principal of contradiction is at the root 
of all development. Everything tends to pass into or change 
into its opposite. This development goes on until opposites 
are reconciled by absorption into a larger truth. Cosmic 
Consciousness (God) develops its thought (reality) through 
three stages: "tobe," "tobedenied," and "to be transcended. " 
That is to say, every assertion (to be) meets with its con- 
tradiction (to be denied), and then returns to itself in alarger 
whole (tobe transcended), These three steps are respectively 
known as the thesis, the antithesis, and the synthesis. 7 

There are many parts of total community dynamics that evade 
statistical evaluation and produce a sum that is much more than the 
total of all the interacting parts; growth through interaction, com- 
mon understanding, personal and social value identification and modi- 
fication, development of social responsibility, and increased social 
participation. 


Community Education 


...community education is basically a concept. It's an idea. 
It's an all-developing comprehensive, descriptive word that 
gives us a basis for communication. We look for the means 
to let this concept penetrate into reality, into an environ- 
ment, into a community through various agencies. This con- 
cept involves all of the children of all of the people, all of 
the parents, all of the citizens of that community. It in- 
volves a whole continuum of publics within that community. 
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We know that in community education we are not going to 
leave out the philosophical principal that learning isa lifelong 
experience, It is possible to go from the cradle to adult age 
and learn and change. It is not only the facts that we learn 
that are important, it is the feelings about the facts that 
become highly significant. We must have a sense of commun- 
ity ourselves; and not just expect the community defined in 
a geographical area to be this sense of community. 8 

Community Education is a community in full communication; the 
old communicating with the young, parents in communication with 
children, youth with youth, uncles and aunts with nieces and nephews, 
teacher with child, governmental agencies with other social institu- 
tions, church with school, farmer with city dweller, country with 
country, and the skilled with the unskilled. 

Community Education is community values in full conflict, con- 
stantly moving toward equalibrium; values of the far right conflicting 
with the far left, values of the total community in conflict with 
values of other communities, values of the old conflicting with the 
values of the young, males in value conflict with female, father with 
son, mother with daughter, business with industry, government with 
civic organizations, Church with State, and Black with White. 

Growth soon becomes evident on the part of those in conflict and 
the sum of the parts inconflict becomes more than the parts sever- 
ally. Knowledge and intellectual growth and self-realization are the 
results of communication and value conflict. Maybe the stress on 
communication is more important than the stress on facts. Maybe 
we must necessarily have both in a healthy community or classroom. 
Maybe we need values in conflict to realize intellectual and human 
growth. 

Community Education is a process or vehicle for providing maxi- 
mum community efforts for maintaining and improving community 
life. Through community schools, an opportunity is provided for 
community members to participate in improving their community. 
Aconcerted effort is hopefully facilitated in conjunction with human, 
social, physical, and natural resources. Collective actions of com- 
munities and neighborhoods are also coordinated to provide community 
resources that are by and large presently non-existent. 

Community and neighborhood coordination in the delivery of human 
services canhave its foundation and location in the community schools, 
especially the elementary school center. The community school, being 
a tax-supported institution, maintained and developed with public 
funds, many times ideally located in the community, usually unused 
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for two thirds of its life span, hopefully protected from outside 
political forces, and mandatorily attended by all youth, make it an 
appropriate center for community participation and development. 

Family values and community expectations inherent in the local 
community make the local school a more viable delivery system for 
community development and coordination of resources than other 
city, state, regional, or national systems that have been developed. 

The total community improves as individuals and small groups of 
individuals within the community improve. 

An outreach and input system that exemplifies a sense of belonging 
for individuals and groups within our communities can be provided. 
These outreach and input necessities can be accomplished through the 
community school. Use and coordination of existing facilities and 
community resources can effectively take place thereby eliminating 
the duplicating efforts which presently may be a part of community 
development and participation. 

Community schools can realistically determine the needs at the 
local community level and more effectively satisfy these needs with- 
in a limited geographical or population center. If the facilities are 
readily assessible and programs are meaningful to individuals and 
families self-worth and individual community member success is 
more readily assured. 

The basic value of community education lies in its illumination and 
coordination of presently existing resources and problem solving 
capabilities at the local community school level. The basic ingredi- 
ents for problem solving and individual need satisfaction lies within 
the grasp and resources available in most communities or groups of 
communities, 

The services and purposes implied in the community education con- 
cept include the development of areas that may take some communi- 
ties more time to realize than others. Some communities presently 
exemplify some of the services of community education. Many com- 
munities provide the services of Community Education and lack only 
the coordination necessary for growth and continuation. Some com- 
munities may pursue the development of only one area at a time 
rather than venturing into all purposeful areas of community educa- 
tion at the onset. The communities and educators that venture or 
have already ventured into the realms of community education devel- 
opment have already or will renew old acquaintances in the form of: 

1. Stimulating community involvement in community devel- 
opment and problem solving--A scientifically selected, 
continuous model for youth and adult participation in all 
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matters that affect them in development and decision 
making in all aspects of the community for each elemen- 
tary school attendance area. 

Maximizing use of educational and community resources 
and facilities -- Availability of all educational and com- 
munity facilities tomeet the interests of all community 
members. Availability must include the entire day, 
weekends, and during the summer. 

Broadens the basic educational offerings for school-age 
youngsters--Basic experiences in art, math, music, sci- 
ence, social studies, physical education, recreation, lan- 
guage arts, adult role play and experiences, and conse- 
quential examination of expected adult roles that satisfy 
and are aligned to the interests ofeach individual student 
within each community, using the people and resources 
of the total community as the classroom possibilities. 
Provides increased educational offerings for school-age 
youngsters--Expansion of basic experiences offered after 
school, on weekends, and in the summer, and formed 
from interest patterns of youngsters being served. 
Provides increased educational offerings for all other 
members of the community--Similar activities that are 
offered as basic educational experiences and increased 
educational offerings to school-age youngsters except 
that they are aligned to adult, pre-school, and older 
adult interests. 

Seeks effective use of social and governmental services 
--Presentation and coordination of educational, social, 
and governmental services through the elementary at- 
tendance area to put them within redch of all the people 
in the neighborhood, 

Strives to maintain, establish, or improve community 
outreach and information systems -- A communications 
system that provides information on educational and 
community development matters that individuals must 
know to provide a base for decision making. A system 
that reaches all the members of a community, whether 
or not they have children in the educational program of 
the community. 
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The Role of the Teacher 


Lately, educators have seemingly overstressed the organization of 
our educational institutions. Organizational patterns have been viewed 
in reference to buildings or groups of buildings, recodification of 
laws and procedures for students, teachers, and administrators, and 
gathering State and Federal resources and money to adequately sup- 
port an educational organization apart from and jealously protected 
from the total community life. Recent stress on certification re- 
quirements, and school operation has tended to isolate the school 
organization from the total community. The continued stress on 
organization has caused educators to forfeit the basic purposes upon 
which the organization rests, and the rationale for the directional 
movement of the entire educational system. 

The difficulty in achieving and understanding the Community Edu- 
cation philosophy and practice, onthe part of those within the school 
organization as well as those outside the school organization, resides 
in the continued stress on the organization rather than the youth and 
adults which schools were originally intended to serve. To live and 
teach insuch amanner as tolock the school in and the community out 
is a continual hazard for all levels of the educational organization. 

Seemingly, the teacher can no longer affect achievement, be seen 
as an influence on the community factors which provide a basis for 
achievement, or portray an adult role that influences student be- 
havior and expectations. ? 

A teacher that steps between and encompasses the basic purposes 
of Community Education as a model of effective behavior will hope- 
fully become free of the subsystems and systems that can readily 
become walls that knowingly affect student and parental achievement 
and community development. 

The role of the teacher as a Community Educator is to know the 
total world of the student, know the factors which influence achieve- 
ment, provide experiences that take into consideration these basic 
factors and the total world of the student, and help the student 
estimate the probable consequences of the experiences provided or 
arranged; regardless of age or station or the time of day, bringing 
to bear and involving human, physical, social, and natural resources 
of the total community on each educational experience. 


Conclusions 
The institutions of higher learning can be a major influence in 
breaking the cycle of educational events that perpetuate a sometimes 
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closed system for our local educational organizations. Preparation 
for administrators, who constitute the higher levels of our educa- 
tional systems and subsystems, must also see the total spectrum of 
influence on achievement in their preparation programs. It is near 
impossible for a teacher to witness the forces in a community that 
bear on educational achievement in their preparation programs. It is 
near impossible for a teacher to muster the forces in a community 
that bear on educational achievement if the school principal and 
superintendent donot allow for and reinforce the freedom necessary 
for ateacher to achieve desired goals of achievement for every child 
and adult selected or assigned as a responsibility. 

Board of Education members would do well to seek training that 
reflects the Community Education philosophy. The policies and 
values that are disseminated at this level of our educational com- 
munities will eventually determine the direction taken by adminis- 
trators and consequently the teacher. 

Board members should be students of the community's educa- 
tional needs, They should be listeners; participants in com- 
munity education; communication links between schools, or- 
ganizations, and persons young and old. They should see their 
responsibility as that of making sure that there are educa- 
tional opportunities for all and that the community's educa- 
tional resources are fully employed. Finally, they should 
support the professional staff of the educational system in 
its complex and significant leadership responsibility, 10 

If teacher preparation programs are not emphasizing the total en- 
vironment of the student and its influence on student achievement 
then there is a tendency to "jump in the box" sooner or later in the 
continuation of a life long teaching career. Our communities, coun- 
try, and most of all, the youth and adults in educational and career 
pursuit, cannot be expected to tolerate a closed educational system 
that reflects a four-wall approach to educational achievement. A 
four-wall and community dichotomy inachievement reasoning will not 
work and never has worked. The urbanization of our country has 
massed the fallacies in our educational institutions and illuminated 
what has been perpetuated in our rural and small communities for 
ten billion light years. 

There are strong indications that could cause one to say, "As the 
towns and cities and communities go, so go the schools in the midst 
of the towns and cities and communities, " 

It will not be enough today for teachers and administrators and 
boards of education to be interested in school house learning. It will 
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not be enough to be interested in school house learning and community 
development factors which relate to achievement unless the educa- 
tors live within and become leaders in the communities they serve 
and seek to develop. It will not be enough for teachers, administra- 
tors, and board members to live within and become community lead- 
ers unless the students and peers within their realm of responsibility 
are encouraged to see and participate in the development of their 
community which will become part of their heritage and culture and 
significant background for relating to the larger world. 

The community is the school and the school is the community; they 
cannot be separated. Healthy educational desires de not seek to 
separate the two. 
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THE DEAD SCHOOL SCROLLS 
Martin W. Schoppmeyer 


For many centuries there has been a mystery in the history of 
education, It is known that the early Roman educator, Quintillian 
convinced two of the wearers of the Imperial purple, Vaspasian and 
Domitian, to take funds from a treasury already overburdened with 
expenditures for the military, bread, and circuses and place them in 
the support of public education. It is also known that the policy 
ended. What has remained hidden is the reason for the cessation of 
Imperial aid. Neither Gibbon nor any other historian has been able 
to explain it. 

This explanation, elusive for so long, was uncovered through the 
discovery of the scrolls of the Superintendent of Schools of Rome 
District I, These were found in the Monastery of Monte Veccio when 
it was being rebuilt after World War II but thought to be part of old 
Monastery records. It was not until a researcher at the Vatican 
Library noticed something odd, that the world has been able to bene- 
fit from these documents. 

According to the papers, after Quintillian had successfully pre- 
vailed upon the Emperor, the ruler's advisors had pointed out to him 
that although Quintillian was a fine thinker, a good curriculum man 
and a real change agent, he was not an administrator. Therefore, 
one would have to be found to handle the practical decisions inherent 
in Imperial school support. 

As a result of this thinking, a messenger named Serius was dis- 
patched to the temple of Mars on the Capitoline Hill and the office 
of Odysius Marcus Bureaucratus, known familiarly as O.M.B. The 
Temple of Mars was the headquarters of the Roman Army and as it 
had eight sides, it was known to the troops as the Octagon. - Serius 
informed Marcus of his appointment as Superintendent. 

"Please thank Caesar for this wonderful opportunity" said Marcus 
Bureaucratus. "I certainly never dreamed that I was in line fora 
promotion, " 

"Consider it what you wish," said Serius. "Caesar is still upset 
over the M-XIII Javelin mess." 

"But, I thought that he knew of the immense logistical problems 
involved. Iron from Apulia for the points, lumber from Gaul and 
those leather thongs from Thrace--," 
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"And they didn't get to General Valerius in Dacia until three years 
after he had put down the Barbarian revolt," interrupted the mes- 
senger, 

"But the challenge!" 

"I was with Valerius, O.M.B. We made our own. Worked swell. 
Look, we all know that you are considered to be the greatest papyrus 
shuffler in the Empire. That's what Caesar seems to think is needed. 
Lotsa luck." And Serius left. 

"But how does one build arep running schools," said O, M.B. to the 
statue of Venus onhis desk, "Who ever heard of a Consul being named 
for great work in teaching spelling?" 

Since the statue didn't answer, he kept repeating the question to 
all of his acquaintances. Finally one of them, Antonius Brutus 
Spurious, having been asked for the eleventh time or so replied, 

"Why not try to Sibyl at Cumae, Marcus? She thinks up stupid 
answers to stupid questions, Did it for several of my ancestors," 

Heartened by the idea, Marcus embarked on a pilgrimage to Cumae. 
Finally, he was admitted to the Sibyl and after making proper obei- 
sance, placing fillets on his head and refering to blessed Apollo 
several times, he popped the question. The Sibyl just stared at him. 
Finally, parting her long grimy locks, the Sibyl whistled. Then she 
said, 

"Hey may, you really got one. Cut back manana, dig? Momma has 
to cogitate, " 

Back the next day Marcus went (to use a literal translation) in 
another new robe, more fillets and even a garland of myrtle leaves. 

"Got it man! Peace brother," she yelled. 

So Marcus went back to Rome and thoroughly unsettled by his mes- 
sage from Apollo via the Sibyl, he sought help from other gods. He 
purchased a goatskin or two of wine to seek solace from Dionysius. 
Three days later, the god left him with a hangover. His assistant, 
Caius Tullius Naso, started feeding him goat's milk. 

"Some advice, " Marcus kept mumbling. 

"Maybe it's good. You know that seers always tell you things that 
can be taken several ways. No matter what happens they are home 
free but you have to figure out the correct interpretation. " 

"Some advice," 

"Let's look at the problem. Use some of that management skill 
you are famous for." 

"The M-XIII Javelin. " 

"Yes, well the real problem is to keep those denarii coming in, 
isn't it?" 
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"That's no problem, just spend all they give you." 

"Oh, but it is. It's rumored that there is a demand for more 
games, more gladiators and more lions. Their prices are rising and 
the only free participants are the Christians. What is even worse, 
the price of wheat keeps going up, so the treasury is strapped." 

"The Emperor can always increase the tribute." 

"He has raised taxes but your old friends at the Octagon are 
screaming that the cost of the war in Persia is becoming greater." 

"Same old nonsense, " growled Marcus. 

"And the Praetorian guard is all decked out in new uniforms." 

"Look like refugees from a Greek Comedy." 

"O.M.B. old pal, you need to do something to claim increased need, 
not just try to hold on to what you've got." 

"O.K., but what?" 

"What? What the Sibyl said--Keep the fad." 

"That dumb hippie. " 

"Dumb, huh? She gave you the recipe. Keep doing something dif- 
ferent all the time. Make a big noise, Call doing the same thing an 
innovation. Claim great reforms. Then collect the denarii." 

"A big agency. The Consuls' role." 

"And I can retire as at least a G.S. 15 Preator." 

So the die was cast. Bureaucritus, using all of the skill he had 
developed in planning military contracts and expanding legionary bud- 
gets, put, as it were, his Roman nose to the grindstone, 

Within three years he had doubled the expenditure level. 

The Emperor's first secretary was rather upset over this. 

"Of course, you are taking in more children, Marcus." | 

"Actually, there are slightly fewer, your grace," replied O.M.B. 
with sweaty hands, for this was the acid test. 

"Why fewer, if you're asking for more money?" 

"That is because we have been changing the definition of an eligible 
so that proportionally it will mean less money from the Emperor," 

"Eligible ?" 

"Yes, your Emminence." Actually secretaries didn't rate a title, 
but next to papyrus pushing, flattery was a strong suit for Marcus. 
"We now have two categories of eligibles. Class A are those who 
live at the Praetorian barracks and Class B are those who live any- 
where but have a parent who is an Imperial employee. " 

"Including Senators' sons?" 

"Well, yes. But emphasis is given to plebian rather than patrician 
children through another categorization on the basis of family in- 
come. If the family earns less than 2000 denarii per annum, they 
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comprise another variety of eligibles. " 

"Class C, I presume?" 

"No, we are calling these Title I. But they all are to receive what 
we term compensatory education. " 

"To compensate for what?" 

"For cultural disadvantages due to plebian status." 

"But you have senators sons and the plebians all receive bread and 
circuses, as they have for centuries, what disadvantage do you mean?" 

"Educational, of course." 

"I'm confused, " confessed the first secretary. 

The next year, another doubled budget request got O.M.B. into 
the Emperor's presence. 

"Why do these schools cost so much, Marcus?" roared his Imperial 
Majesty. 

"Oh, Divine One, it is because of our new programs in basic skills." 

"What basic skills?" 

"Reading and Mathematics have been determined to be the best 
areas for innovation. " 

"Reading and Mathematics, really! We all know that Roman chil- 
dren read well but can't do arithmetic. It's our silly numerical sys- 
tem. Why don't you try something they need, like lawgiving? Romans 
are expected to do lawgiving. " 

"Oh, Caesar, you are truly an inspiration to us all. We will insti- 
tute courses in lawgiving immediately. We can call it Career Educa- 
tion. It will be the greatest innovation, " grovelled Marcus. 

"But not at the cost of a whole Cohort," shouted the Emperor as 
Marcus left. 

It didn't cos. the equivalent of a mere Cohort, it was closer to 
two Legions. Tne Emperor had to postpone the construction of three 
triumphial arches to pay the bill but since it was supposed to be be- 
cause of his own great idea of Career Education, he gritted his teeth. 
Actually he started to wonder how he could get rid of Marcus and 
School District I. 

"Why not put him back in the Octagon or give him a command in 
some messy province like Britain?" suggested the first Secretary. 

"Useless, The bills for Octagon operations have dropped consider- 
ably since his departure and I have no need to lose part of Britain." 

"A peaceful privince then, Caesar." 

"It would soon become warlike. No, we need a creative solution. " 

Marcus helped to provide it. 

"We need a new innovation, " he told Naso. 
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"You know, O.M.B., there is one possibility. " 

"What 

"Did you see where your old quill pushing pal, General Belsius is 
going to be court martialled for failing to capture an Alamani for- 
tress?" 

"So what? Ordering Belsius to capture even a bordello would be a 
waste of the Imperial breath." 

"You can't court martial teachers!" 

"But you can claim to hold them accountable. Copy the old army 
game. Determine a goal, set objectives for each teacher like each 
troop commander and if they don't reach them, get new teachers." 
And Naso drew his index finger across his throat. 

"Well, there is a teacher surplus, " announced O. M.B. 

"Let's use it up!" 

Thus, there appeared in the Imperial Gazette an announcement of 
another innovation for Rome School District I, It related that paren- 
tal demands for a definite product from the schools had caused the 
superintendent todeclare that he was responding to this need. (Rumor 
had it that the only letter to that effect was in Naso's handwriting.) 
Decrees were handed down calling for a needs analysis. This was a 
study handled by O.M.B., his staff, three moonlighting professors 
from Rome University and a group of citizens rousted out from the 
baths of Caracalla. Although it was evident that the really desired 
school products by both the parents and the Emperor were the basic 
skills and the ability to get along with each other, the needs analysis 
team replaced this with something new. They listed fifteen plati- 
tudes, heavily laced with phrases like academic excellence, creativity, 
and artistic expression and had the parents rank them, As there was 
little difference between the generalities and since they did not re- 
flect the parent's real thinking, the team drew up a rather amazing 
list of goals. These were then broken down into classroom objectives 
and issued to each teacher as the basis of necessary accomplishment 
by their class. 

"What do they mean, behavioral terms?" asked one teacher. 

"How do you measure attitude with a paper and pencil test? Even 
slow students can lie effectively, besides who can do the statistical 
comparisons with our silly numerical system?" said another. 

"What do they mean cognitive and psychomotor domain? A kid can 
decline the aorist tense or he can't, " announced a third. 

"I'm confused, " said a fourth. 
"But we're going to be rated," cried the first. 
"Roman boys need to know how to fight Barbarians not be bored by 
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Greek friezes, " contributed the physical education teacher. 

"There is nothing wrong with friezes but expecting children to be 
assembled like identical chariots is wierd," 

"I'm confused, " repeated number four. 

"I'm very confused," stormed the Emperor to the whole court. "I 
thought that we were going to teach children in our schools, not have 
teachers write endless lists of product and process goals. Now I 
read from one of Marcus' offices, termed the Institute of Education, 
that . . ." and he read: 

"A few definitions and a proposed heuristic scheme may 
further illustrate and clarify this issue. The scheme pro- 
poses that each 'position' in both the general social order and 
in the specific formal organization responsible for public 
schooling has a 'Constitution' consisting of a complex of 
norms (written and unwritten) about rights and responsibili- 
ties, "1 
it also says: 

"We know the 'black box' of the school needs to be examined 
in its own right toprovide a framework which will allow intra- 
organizational effects to be related to effectiveness. The 
internal organizational elements are experiencing unhealthy 
conflict similar to the governance area. The initial theoreti- 
cal framework briefly delineated above guides our choice of 
first questions needing to be answered to increase our under- 
standing of organizational effects and causal relationships 
among these in school organization. "2 

"I thought I could read Greek but there is a limit. For this, I must 
spend all of the tribute from the province of Africa. Get me Quin- 
tillian! " 

The old teacher arrived the next morning. 

"Hail Caesar, May Jupiter..." 

"Ineed advice from you not greetings, old man," said the Emperor. 

"Our Marcus Bureaucratus has managed to run the cost of the 
schools up so high with all his innovations that I have a choice between 
keeping them and defending the province of Bythinia from the Goths. 
What would you suggest, Quintillian?" 

"I have heard of the trouble with the schools, Divine One. You 
have no choice but to defend Bythinia. " 

"Remember, the schools were your idea." 

"Schools were, but only when they were schools. I make no case 
for pseudo-factories," 

By mid-afternoon three new legions were being equipped for the 
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campaign against the Goths. The schools were "temporarily" closed 
because of the energy crisis. Not a damp eye was seen among the 
students, 

Marcus? Well, he was put back into the army and given command 
of the third Cohort of the XVth Legion stationed in Britain to defend 
it against the Picts. He met an untimely demise when he fell off 
Hardian's wall while demonstrating psychomotor objectives to a 
curious Tribune. 

Naso retired as a Praetor, having served with distinction against 
the Goths and by staying away from Cumae. The Sibyl remained rich 
by issuing better odds on chariot races and Quintillian’ went back to 
tutoring and writing. 

In retrospect, it seems fortunate for civilization that the experi- 
ment was a failure. When public schools began again in Massachusetts 
and Prussia they led to asystem which allowed children to develop as 
human beings unfettered with bureaucratic rules and free from ad- 
ministrative sophistry and nonsense. 

Didn't they? 
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LITERATURE AND EDUCATION 


Hugh C. Black 


For the study of education and life this educator recommends 
literature as a rich knowledge source. Yet my use of and approach 
to the study of literature seems a far and distant cry from what 
most teachers of literature do. (Even such an article as this would 
not be considered generally appropriate for publication in journals 
for teachers of English!) A potpourri of notes from Hawthorne to 
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Faulkner affords evidence supporting this plea for a "better" use of 
literature by students of education. Literature may become a true 
resource when students have abetter understanding of how it may be 
approached and what valuable learnings may be acquired. 

We shall derive greater benefits from the study of literary works 
when we listen directly to the writer and try to get his story through 
a direct communication. Too often we must cut through the custo- 
mary approaches and surmount the barriers to understanding which 
the usual commentators and authorities build between the author of 
aclassic work and his reader. People in literature and in allied fields 
who interpret literature too often send us on detours away from the 
original intended message of a master of communication. They do so 
too frequently by attributing to the author a misleading symbolism 
or by handing the reader an "intellectually eminent" interpretation 
far from that simply stated by the author. Actually, we would be 
on a truer road to understanding if we recognized that the classical 
writer is a master at communicating who has something worthwhile 
to tell us and does tell us--if we disregard the barrier so often posed 
and simply let his story "come out." 

Faulkner recognized this as long ago as a Sunday in 1931 in Oxford, 
Mississippi, when he was interviewed by Marshall J. Smith (as reported 
in "The Bookman," LXXIV,[No. 4, December 1931], 413) while bottling 
his home-brew. Faulkner, Smith reports, relighted his stained cob 
pipe and sighed at the inquiry as to just what he was trying to convey 
in his books. "Folks," said Faulkner, "try too hard to understand. 
The public expects too much of present-day novelists. Read a book 
and let it goat that. You can read it in two days. It takes months 
to write one. If you can't understand it after reading it, then for- 
get it. Your time and the author's time have been wasted. Ifa 
story is in you, it has got to come out. If you have something to 
say--you can write it--in fact, you have got to write it." 

A 1968 book on the dawn of modern American child nurture illus- 
trates what I maintain and Faulkner recognized. Bernard Wishy's 
The Child and The Republic-- The Dawn of Modern American Child 
Nurture (University of Pennsylvania Press) posits the thesis that 
"the generation of the child" started earlier than generally presumed 
--in the 1830s rather than in 1899 with Dewey's School and Society 
and Freud's The Interpretation of Dreams. With such a thesis I have 
no quarrel, for it is easily proved. But listen to one part of his four 
page presentation and interpretation of Hawthorne's The Scarlet 
Letter: 

In the forest scene, the transfigured Hester calls to 
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Pearl to come to her and her father, to lawless freedom. 
The child refuses and points instead to the scarlet letter 
lying on the ground, like the present and future pointing to 
the past. Her gesture implies that her tie to her mother and 
father must be, however painful, first through their guilty 
love, not through the freedom that seems promised by Hes- 
ter's loosened hair. In escaping, Hester would not redeem 
Pearl but would have to sacrifice the child's recognition of 
her and all control over the child. The price of the full free- 
dom of the child is really that it nolonger recognizes or knows 
even its parents, and rejects their law and love. Hester can 
make Pearl the free self she dreams of only if she is willing 
to lose all the mother's claims and rewards. Hester's rebel- 
lion for absolute freedom thus brings more rebellion, not the 
dreamed-of triumph of a morally perfect individual capable 
of love. Hester agrees, however, to put up her hair and to 
pin on the scarlet letter; Pearl runs quickly to her. Seem- 
ingly, she knows and will accept Hester as a humanly imper- 
fect creature aslong as she and Dimmesdale agree to become 
openly her parents within the limits set by society (p. 9). 

In this lengthy paragraph attributing to Hawthorne a symbolism I 
question and interpretations I doubt, the commentator builds a ter- 
rific barrier between his reader and what Hawthorne actually wrote. 
Imaintain that what Hawthorne actually wrote of all this attributed 
to him can be summarized in these few words: 

In the forest scene, Hester calls to Pearl to come to her. 
The child refuses and points instead to the scarlet letter ly- 
ing on the ground. Hester puts up her hair, pins on the scar- 
let letter, and Pearl runs quickly to her. 
The remaining wordage in Wishy's paragraph is not Hawthorne; it is 
his interpreter attributing tohim asymbolism about which there has 
been argument and disagreements. 

Are we not done a disservice by a straining after intellectual emi- 
nence which diverts us from an author's "story?" Long before today's 
Watergate, Horace Mann saw that "We are in a sick world, for whose 
maladies the knowledge of truth, and obedience to it, are the only 
healing." "The more I see of our present civilization, and of the only 
remedies for its evils," he told us, "the more I dread intellectual 
eminence, when separated from virtue." Too much of our encounter 
with literature, I maintain, is mere display of learning; too little 
issues in what Cicero called "The best of all arts--that of living 
well." In between lies education! 
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So often delightful in itself, literature can be studied by education 
students for knowledge and insights useful and valuable profession- 
ally and in their "living well." This objective of education is my 
second thesis which finds support in both Wishy and Hawthorne. 

Wishy, an interpreter of literature and in this case a historian, 
has thrown up a camouflage hiding his own message about Hawthorne. 
My first thesis has been to decry his doing so as unnecessary. My 
second thesis is that he does have a useful professional message for 
the student of education -- if we go to the trouble of exercising the 
necessary skills to penetrate to his "story." Wishy is correct in 
saving that "The Scarlet Letter exposes two of the strongest con- 
flicting tendencies of American life: the claims of the free indi- 
vidual, deeply impatient with all limits on life, and the contrary de- 
mands of an inherited, inflexible code of Christian character and 
republican social faith" (p. 10). This lies at the heart of our peren- 
nial arguments about theories of education. He also correctly tells 
us that Hawthorne was cognizant of child nature and the problems of 
child nurture. From this, if we listen well to Hawthorne's story, we 
may learn much of value about life and education. 

Hawthorne's very words, I maintain, make clear his awareness of 
the perennial problem of universal generations: how to nurture the 
child. He recognized so much we need to know which is there in his 
"story" as Faulkner said it must be--if we listen so that it may 
"come out," 

These few, direct words spoken by Hester to Dimmesdale during 
the forest scene disclose Hawthorne's awareness of the problem 
which any generation of parents knows so well (as we let it come out 
through the 1962 Ohio University Press Centenary Edition of the 
Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne): 

"Was ever such a child!" observed Hester aside to the 
minister. "O, I have much to tell thee about her" (p. 211). 
Again inthe forest scene Hawthorne speaks to us directly when Hes- 

ter tells Dimmesdale, the father of Pearl: 
"Thou must know Pearl!" said she. "Our little Pearl! 
Thou hast seen her,--yes, I know it!--but thou wilt see her 
now with other eyes. She is a strange child! I hardly com- 
prehend her! But thou wilt love her dearly, as Ido, and wilt 
advise me how to deal with her" (p. 203). 

Earlier in the story Hawthorne tells us clearly and directly how 
Hester looked upon Pearl and specifically what the main probiem of 
child nurture was: 

Above all, the warfare of Hester's spirit, at that epoch, was 
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perpetuated in Pearl. She could recognize her wild, desper- 
ate, defiant mood, the flightiness of her temper, and even 
some of the very cloud-shapes of gloom and despondency that 
had brooded in her heart. They were now illuminated by the 
morning radiance of a young child's disposition, but, later in 
the day of earthly existence, might be prolific of the storm 
and whirlwind. 

The discipline of the family, in those days, was of a far 
more rigid kind than now. The frown, the harsh rebuke, the 
frequent application of the rod, enjoined by Scriptural author- 
ity, were used, not merely in the way of punishment for actual 
offences, but as a wholesome regimen for the growth and 
promotion of all childish virtues. Hester Prynne, neverthe- 
less, the lonely mother of this one child, ran little risk of 
erring on the side of undue severity. Mindful, however, of 
her own errors and misfortunes, she early sought to impose 
a tender, but strict, control over the infant immortality 
that was committed to her charge. But the task was beyond 
her skill. After testing both smiles and frowns, and proving 
that neither mode of treatment possessed any calculable in- 
fluence, Hester was ultimately compelled to stand aside, and 
permit the child to be swayed by her own impulses. Physical 
compulsion or restraint was effectual, of course, while it 
lasted. As to any other kind of discipline, whether addressed 
to her mind or heart, little Pearl might or might not be with- 
in its reach, in accordance with the caprice that ruled the 
moment, Her mother, while Pearl was yet an infant, grew 
acquainted with acertain peculiar look, that warned her when 
it would be labor thrown away to insist, persuade, or plead. 
It was a look so intelligent, yet inexplicable, so perverse, 
sometimes so malicious, but generally accompanied by a wild 
flow of spirits, that Hester could not help questioning, at 
such moments, whether Pearl was a human child. She seemed 
rather anairy sprite, which, after playing its fantastic sports 
for alittle while upon the cottage-floor, would flit away with 
a mock-smile, Whenever that look appeared in her wild, bright, 
deeply black eyes, it invested her with a strange remoteness 
and intangibility; it was as if she were hovering inthe air and 
might vanish, like aglimmering light that comes we know not 
whence, and goes we know not whither. Beholding it, Hester 
was constrained to rush towards the child, --to pursue the 
little elf in the flight which she invariably began, --to snatch 
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her toher bosom, with aclose pressure and earnest kisses, -- 
not so much from overflowing love, as to assure herself that 
Pearl was flesh and blood, and not utterly delusive. But 
Pearl's laugh, when she was caught, though full of merriment 
and music, made her mother more doubtful than before. 
Heart-smitten at, this bewildering and baffling spell, that 
so often came between herself and her sole treasure, whom 
she had bought so dear, and who was all her world, Hester 
sometimes burst into passionate tears. Then, perhaps, -- 
for there was no foreseeing how it might affect her, --Pearl 
would frown, and clench her little fist, and harden her small 
features into a stern, unsympathizing look of discontent. 
Not seldom, she would laugh anew, and louder than before, 
like a thing incapable and unintelligent of human sorrow, Or 
--but this more rarely happened--she would be convulsed with 
a rage of grief, and sob out her love for her mother, in broken 
words, and seem intent on proving that she had a heart, by 
breaking it. Yet Hester was hardly safe in confiding herself 
to that gusty tenderness; it passed, as suddenly as it came. 
Brooding over all these matters, the mother felt like one 
who has evoked a spirit, but, by some irregularity in the pro- 
cess of conjuration, has failed to win the master-word that 
should control this new and incomprehensible intelligence 
(pp. 91-93). 
In such words comes out Hawthorne's story of the way of children 
with parents. 
Perhaps this suffices togive us the knowledge that Hawthorne, the 
writer of a classic Romance, was skilled in telling his story and that 
he understood children and the problem of nurturing them. Other 
selections could be cited to illustrate Hawthorne's awareness of the 
parental problems of child-nurture and his perceptive knowledge of 
child nature and behavior: for example, Roger Chillingworth's asking 
"What, in Heaven's name, is she? Is the imp altogether evil? Hath 
she affections?" (p. 134); Hester's only real comfort, when she was 
sure of Pearl, coming only when Pearl lay "in the placidity of sleep" 
(p. 93); Pearl's running to the brook and washing off any possible 
trace of Dimmesdale's kiss (pp. 212-213); her relations to other chil- 
dren; Hawthorne's perceptive descriptions of "the little Puritans" 
"playing at going to church, . . . or at scourging Quakers; or taking 
scalps in a sham-fight with the Indians; or scaring one another with 
freaks of imitative witchcraft" (pp. 94-95). Further confirmation 
and evidence abound in Julian Hawthorne's "The Making of 'The Scarlet 
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Letter'" in which Hawthorne's son tells us that the father profited 
by insights into the nature of his own daughter Una. But let us re- 
turn to the forest scene and let the story come out -- directly from 
Hawthorne: 

With these words, she [Hester] advanced to the margin of 
the brook, took up the scarlet letter, and fastened it again 


into her bosom. . . .--and here again was the scarlet misery, 
glittering on the old spot! ... Hester next gathered up the 
heavy tresses of her hair, and confined them beneath her 
cap. 


"Dost thou know thy mother now, child?" asked she, re- 
proachfully, but with asubdued tone. "Wilt thou come across 
the brook, and own thy mother, now that she has her shame 
upon her, --now that she is sad?" 

"Yes, now I will! " answered the child, bounding across the 
brook, and clasping Hester inher arms. "Now thou art my 
mother indeed! And Iam thy little Pearl!" (p. 211). 

Why earlier would not Pearl cross the brook and approach her 
mother who had cast off the scarlet letter and let down her hair? 
For all Wishy's symbolic reasons mentioned earlier? Not that, I sug- 
gest, but for the true reason made explicit by Hawthorne: 

"I see what ails the child," whispered Hester to the clergy- 
man, and turnirig pale in spite of a strong effort to conceal 
her trouble and annoyance. "Children will not abide any, the 
slightest, change in the accustomed aspect of things that are 
daily before their eyes. Pearl misses something which she 
has always seen me wear!" (p. 210). 

Blessed Hester, the parent: her solution to "pacifying the child" at 

the behest of the minister actually works, when she, recognizing how 

conservative children are, restores the scarlet letter to her bosom 
and binds up her heavy tresses with the customary cap! Pearl's at- 
tention to the scarlet letter, I suggest, does not have so mucha 
symbolic meaning as it is natural to what a child’ would do, This, 

Hawthorne understood. And he tells it as he saw the story in his 

imagination: clearly and directly. 

Hawthorne, I would suggest, goes further in his understanding of 
child nature to disclose in his story a secret from which we would 
profit today. Isn't it to have sympathy--one with another? Listen 
to his story as it culminates when Dimmesdale gains "celestial 
strength" from his own Election Sermon and takes that action about 
which he asks Hester: "Is not this better," murmured he, "than 
what we dreamed of in the forest?" 
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"My little Pearl," said he feebly, --and there was a sweet 
and gentle smile over his face, as of aspirit sinking into deep 
repose; nay, now that the burden was removed, it seemed al- 
most as if he would be sportive with the child, --"dear little 
Pearl, wilt thou kiss me now? Thou wouldst not yonder, in 
the forest! But now thou wilt?" 

Pearl kissed his lips. Aspell was broken. The great scene 
of grief, in which the wild infant bore a part, had developed 
all her sympathies; and as her tears fell upon her father's 
cheek, they were the pledge that she would grow up amid hu- 
man joy and sorrow, nor for ever do battle with the world, 
but be a woman in it. Towards her mother, too, Pearl's 
errand as a messenger of anguish was all fulfilled" (p. 256). 

The youth, Pearl, lacked pity, sympathy, and love. Yet an "educa- 
tive" experience made all the difference in the world to her life and 
that of her mother when she was brought to the higher experience of 
compassion and understanding through feeling sympathy. Is not this 
a potent message by Hawthorne's story to an age experiencing the 
separation between the generations when the rebellious cry from 
youth of "hyprocrisy"is met by the shout of "law and order?" Liter- 
ature, in this example from Hawthorne's The Scarlet Letter, be- 
comes a model for learning by both generations--older and younger-- 
which leads to actions by both based on the perception that "We must 
do as we would be done by." This is the value of literary study when 
undertaken for educational purposes: that our lives be lived, if not 
well, at least better. 

Literature, properly conceived and properly taught, is vital to the 
task of engendering a people who feel and act on sympathy, on com- 
passion and understanding. This is man's best education: to learn 
from the printed word lasting over centuries something about the 
history of mankind, learning of the tragedy and despair of his own 
kind which he himself may suffer. "Of what use are all the books in 
the world, the most learned writings, the profoundest researches, " 
said Jacob Wimpheling, an early German university leader who lived 
1450-1528, "if they only minister to the vainglory of their authors, 
and do not, or cannot, advance the good of mankind?" 
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A MODEL FOR ALTERNATIVE FINANCING 
OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Ralph E. Aldridge 


It is evident that American education is entering the second half 
of the seventies decade in a state of considerable crisis, This crisis 
is manifesting itself in several ways: there is the predominant, al- 
though not universal, shortage of funds for education; there is the 
growing criticism from citizens and the media of the political inter- 
ference which has dominated many school boards for years; and there 
is mounting pressure from parents seeking to control the content of 
education. The greatest manifestation of the crisis is the turmoil 
caused by the inequality of opportunity which characterizes our edu- 
cation and makes a mockery of the great American dream, 

These inequalities arise from the particular manner in which 
America raises its education finances. This fact has been recognized 
for well over half a century,! but few attempts have been made to 
pursue the subject beyond purely academic levels. In 1965 the Pro- 
files In School Support: A Decennial Overview? revealed that there 
was some $8,000.00 per classroom difference in expenditure for 
1959-60 between an upper percentile school district and a lower per- 
centile school district both within the state of Illinois, The case was” 
said to be typical of the whole country, and yet, a decade later, 
nothing at all has been achieved in remedying the situation.3 In 1969 
it did seem as though a means of attacking the problem had been 
found, Arthur Wise's book, Rich Schools, Poor Schools, 4 argued con- 
vincingly that the present method of financing schools was actually 
unconstitutional in that it violated the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Apparently motivated by this study, there have been a number of 
trial actions in recent years, including the Serrano versus Priest 
action in California, This was at first rejected and then accepted 
for referral to the Supreme Court.* A similar action, San Antonio 
Independent School District versus Rodriguez, actually went to the 
Supreme Court but in a 5-4 decision the Court ruled that the present 
system of financing schools, in this particular case, that of Texas, 
was constitutional.6 The basis of the decision was that the present 
system of financing Texas schools fulfilled the specific function of 
keeping education within the control of local communities. This pur- 
Ralph Aldridge is a New Zealander who taught in Higher Education in 
Australia for several years. He is presently at Wheaton College, 
llinois. 
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pose, said the majority of the Court, outweighed any considerations 
of constitutional equality. 

But in making this decision, the Supreme Court has created a situ- 
ation in which its earlier decision of May 17, 1954 (Brown vs. The 
Board of Education)” cannot be practically upheld. The poorer black 
communities left behind by "White Flight" are now even further dis- 
advantaged. It is obvious that all attempts at equality and integra- 
tion are doomed to failure while they treat only surface symptoms 
and fail to deal with the real disease. In fact, without radical changes 
in school financing, the 1954 decision has actually created greater 
inequality than before. 

It is therefore apparent that what is required is an education sys- 
tem which provides equal opportunity through an "equated expendi- 
ture"8 and which provides at the same time for a considerable 
measure of local control. 

Such a system already exists and can be found in the small Dominion 
of New Zealand. There is, of course, no comparison between the 
size of New Zealand and that of the United States; they do not have 
similar political structures; and there are probably many other points 
of dissimilarity. Yet if the New Zealand educational system were to 
be examined as a working model, it would be found that the basic 
principles would meet the twofold needs of American education. 
There would, of course, need to be modifications, and the "produc- 
tion version" may be noticeably different from the"prototype model," 
but it bears repeating that the principles involved have a universal 
application. 

During the 1850s when the United States was endeavouring to split 
itself assunder or to keep from being split assunder, depending upon 
one's point of view, New Zealand abandoned its nine provinces and 
became one unified nation.? The result is that, today, all of New 
Zealand's major issues including education are dealt with at the 
national level and not at state or district levels. This has direct 
results upon education financing. There is no specific education tax 
associated with the ownership of property as there is in the United 
States. Instead, taxes collected for education form an unspecified 
proportion of all revenues collected for all purposes, This has some 
advantages over the property tax schemes and other localized educa- 
tional authority tax schemes. First, the contribution which each 
individual pays toward education is related directly to his or her 
earnings and purchasing power. The high income earner and the big 
spender contributes more, the low earner pays less, and the unem- 
ployed and pensioner pay nothing at all. Ineconomically disadvantaged 
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areas, therefore, there is no added burden in attempting to provide 
funds for adequate education. 

Second, there are many who are obliged to contribute, being well 
able to do so, who would be largely exempted under a property tax 
system. New Zealand does not have large numbers of mobile home 
dwellers, but if it did, they would not escape contributing to the 
education tax as many do in the United States.10 In addition, indus- 
try contributes to education, not at a rate commensurate with the 
value of the land which it occupies, but at arate commensurate with 
the profits which it makes, 

One of the most significant advantages of the New Zealand system 
of collection consists in the fact that education has anational rather 
than purely local importance when questions of funding arise. Under 
the American scheme, income taxes are fixed by forces over which 
the common man has little control; purchase tax is similarly fixed. 
So when it comes to education tax, the one area in which the Ameri- ‘ 
can has some real say, resistance is likely to be considerable. The 
New Zealand Parliamentary system operates an annual budget struc- 
ture in which education is always one of the most significant items 
of expenditure. New Zealand has a population of 2,905,000 with a 
school age population of 718,049. The education budget in 1972 allo- 
cated $220,699,000 to primary and secondary education thus making 
a per pupil expenditure of approximately $321.00 (N.Z.) or $420.00 
(U.S.). While this figure seems to be low, it should also be realized 
that the average New Zealander earns only $3439.00 (N.Z.) or $4505, 00 
(U.S.) per annum. The total education expenditure, which includes 
not only primary and secondary education mentioned above but also 
all forms of tertiary and special education, represents some 
$337,800,000, or 15.4 percent of the total government expenditure 
for 1972. 

Education has a place of equal importance with that of Defence or 
Welfare so that in any budget, it is possible to swing funds away 
from other areas towards education. How many Americans, for 
example, would have been glad to see some portion of the massive _ ° 
Defense budgets of the last ten years spent instead on better ang 
more readily available education. 

We are not suggesting for amoment the naive idea that the Goverg-.* - 
ment can provide money for education without the citizen ultimatdly 
having to pay. But we are suggesting that a national education tax i 
can be collected far more equitably than can a local education tax, P 
We are also suggesting that an educational budget with a national , 
structure stands a far better chance of receiving the funds it needs 
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than does an education budget of purely local character. 

But if there are "some" benefits to be had from the collection of 
education taxes on anational basis, there are certainly more benefits 
to be had from the distribution of education income on a national 
basis. This means, of course, that the organization of education in 
New Zealand is also national and not local. The New Zealand system 
is ahierarchy. At the top level is the Minister of Education whose 
appointment is political in the sense that he is a member of the 
majority party which forms the Parliamentary government. The 
Minister is responsible for the broad policy-making concerned with 
education. His policies form part of the election platform of his 
political party and the people therefore have the opportunity to ex- 
press their opinion, at election time, of the kind of education they 
want the country to provide. 

Under the Minister is a non-political Director of Education who 
heads up the New Zealand Department of Education. The Director 
and all the Departmental staff are Public Service employees and are 
appointed on seniority and merit. They are not political appointees 
and have no political relationship with the Miaister except that they 
are responsible to implement the policies which he originates. De- 
partment employees, including the Director, do not lose their jobs 
with changes in political power. The effect of this is that education 
in New Zealand is administered by a highly qualified, stable organi- 
zation with noconcern except that of making the country's education 
the best possible, It does not have to raise its own funds but it does 
have the responsibility of allocating them. Because it has no political 
future and nothing to contribute to commerce or industry in return 
for bribes, the Department is able toallocate its funds on a strictly 
equitable basis. 

This equitability is seen in all areas of operation. Every school in 
the country, from the little Maori school "in the sticks" to the larger 
school in the better residential suburb is provided with the same 
standards of building, the same standards of equipment, and the same 
standards of textbooks and other education materials. Provision is 
of course made for particular needs in any givenarea, such as heating 
in colder regions, or alternative texts where language differences 
need to be taken care of. This is the great American ideal, but it is 
not to be found in America. This even distribution of funds provides 
the first step towards equal education opportunities for all New Zea- 
land citizens whether brown or white, and whether from wealthy 
suburbs or poorer rural areas, 

The second major benefit of a national education system is that its 
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teachers are all paid on the same salary scale. This means that the 

school in an underprivileged area can have the same access to a teacher 
as does a school in a much better class suburb. The teacher who 
wishes to work with underprivileged children is not penalized by lower 
salary scales, The teacher whowishes to live and work in the country 
receives the same basic income as his contemporary of equal rank in 
a city school, and incidentally has a better chance of promotion be- 
cause of his "country service." New Zealand has a fairly uniform 
economy, but even so some minor adjustments are made for cost of 
living disparities. (In the United States, the federal Post Office has 
shown that cost adjusted uniform salaries are a workable proposi- 
tion.) Also, students in teachers colleges in New Zealand are paid an 
allowance while they study and there are no fees for tuition. Those 
who board are also paid an added boarding allowance. Thus, nobody is 
debarred from teaching because of personal financial hardship. This 
also contributes to the availability of qualified teachers from all 
socio-economic groups within New Zealand society. 

Closely associated with the effects of this national uniformity 

. for reimbursement of teachers is the effect of the national standing 
of a teacher's certificate. There is no place within the country 
where the teacher would have to undergo further studies or do stu- 
dent teaching again inorder to validate his certificate for service in 
that area. This practice in the U.S.A. obviously curtails a great deal 
of teacher mobility and aggravates tendencies to educational inbreed- 
ing and to regional disparities in education quality and opportunity. 

But there is a legitimate question which may be asked of a system 
which operates with this degree of uniformity of disbursement of 
education finances. "What opportunity is there for voluntarily in- 
creasing education expenditure within any given area?" The answer 
is to be found in the Education Department subsidy scheme. After 
the normal provision of facilities and allocation of funds, it is possi- 
ble for specific projects to be undertaken by School committees 
whereby they raise half the cost of the desired equipment and the 
Department subsidizes the other half. In this way all schools are 
able to have some of the more luxurious extras if local people deem 
them important. 

The question of local control is of course the second major issue 
in any discussion of education for the future. In New Zealand the 
answer to this question lies in two further educational structures. 
The first of these is the number of Education Boards throughout the 
country. All members of the boards are elected representatives al- 

though each board itself employs a number of administrative offi- 
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cers, The board's function is to spend the Department's money in 

the board area according to the broad policies laid down by the De- 

a ‘partment, The board is responsible for staffing the schools in its 

: a district and for other special officers such as school inspectors. 

The board also maintains liason between the Department and the 

“ schools in its district. In many of its functions the board is similar 

to its counterpart in the United States except for one fundamental 

difference. The New Zealand board does not have to raise its own 

funds and is therefore entirely free of the political and economic 

interference which accompanies such issues as raising bonds here in 

the U.S.A. Parents, teachers, and members of the general public 
all have free access to the local education board. 

The second structure is to be found in the local school Committee. 
Every school has its committee which is also an elected body. The i 

’ whole community of parents and responsible adults elects the school 
committee which in turn forms the electorate for the local area 
education board. In most cases the committee members are parents 
of children at the school although not necessarily so. Secondary 
schools have boards of management which correspond to the elemen- 
tary school's committee. The school committee has the final re- 
sponsibility for the administration of the allocated funds within the 
school, It is responsible for maintaining buildings and equipment but 
inaddition receives an annual per capita allotment which can be spent 
at its own discretion. Thus, for example, if the staff wishes a par- 
ticular set of outstanding textbooks not supplied by the department, 
the committee is at liberty to, but not compelled to, purchase the 
books desired. 't is able to economize on purely functional expenses 
in order to improve facilities and equipment. 

The committee also has the ultimate voice in the appointment of 
teachers to its school. The committee notifies the vacancy to the 
Department. The Department advertises the vacancy in the national 
Gazette and the school thereby has access to all the qualified and 
interested personnel in the country. The board approves the initial 
application on the grounds of qualifications, and finally the committee 
may accept or reject the applicant as it wishes. The committee, 
representing the parents and consisting of parents can, therefore, 
exercise considerable control over the kind of teacher and conse- 
quently the kind of education that the children of its school will re- 
ceive. The committee also has the right to communicate directly 
with the Department, or for that matter, with the Minister himself. 

In discussing this question with students of education, the familiar 
"bogeyman" has been raised, that is, the fear of centralized control 
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of education. But it should be clear that the system which we have 
outlined here answers this issue at every level. The Minister depends 
upon public confidence to retain his seat. The Department is non- 
political and its staff represent all political viewpoints thus making 
political domination virtually impossible. The boards and committees 
are all locally elected thus ensuring that any representative who de- 
parts from the community's majority viewpoint will soon be displaced. 

But there is also a great measure in which the fear of centralized 
control is an anachronism in America. When each community was 
isolated by distance and cultural backgrounds the extreme localiza- 
tion of control over education was anecessity. Today, however, when 
American families move from town to town, state to state, and even 
coast to coast every five years or so, the need is not for extreme 
localization but for a practical uniformity. This will guarantee a 
child the same standard of education wherever he or she goes and will 
not demand a loss of months or even years of work because of often 
petty distinctions and interpretations dear to each local community 
school district. 

It is obvious that something radical needs to be done with our edu- 
cational system, and needs to be done now. We shall have to dispense 
with our anachronisms and our jealousies, our political expediencies 
and our refusal to deal with the roots of the problem that confronts 
us. When we do we may.see the way clear to formulate a policy for 
education in this country which may yet meet the American ideal and 
turn it from the vision into the real, 
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CAVEAT HOMO SAPIENS 
Felix Friedberg 


Today, on almost every campus there is a group of vocal students 
who is not willing to exercise the self-discipline of scholarship. This 
group does not listen. It does not discuss. It has no intention to 
engage in rational debate. It shouts and destroys. Undoubtedly such 
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strategy has awakened universities to the fact that changes in meth- 
ods of teaching, subject matter and also in management are long 
overdue. Coercion and demagoguery annihilate knowledge and science, 
however. And if in a university reason succumbs to unreason, the 
university is dead. 


Reason or Unreason 


It might become annoying if many people would suddenly embark on 
a "thinking routine."" They would pose questions constantly, and that 
would be bothersome. First, they would ask you what you mean by 
any statement you make, leaving you little chance for platitudinizing. 
They would observe that often two things labeled by the same term 
may actually be different, and that vice versa, two matters called 
by separate names might be identical. They would find that misunder- 
standings occur sometimes because statements are taken from their 
context, 

Having clarified meanings--and consideration of the significance of 
words is necessary--they would inquire next as to whether the "sup- 
posed truth" is a "real truth." (A "supposed truth" is capable of 
being a "real truth" if it allows equation with actuality.) They would 
ask you "How do you know?" You would have to remember that abso- 
lute certainty is impossible; that you never have all the facts and 
that nobody could collect the entire evidence but only what appears 
to him relevant at a certain time under particular conditions; you 
would have to admit that there is a limit to the number of facts 
available. You would begin to replace "either"-"or" staternents by 
"to a degree" expressions. You might metamorphose into an ardent 
worshipper of the laws of probability. 

Thirdly, people would often find you guilty of having applied faulty 
logic such as "post hoc ergo propter hoc." It is not permissible to 
assume a relation between two events merely because they follow 
each other chronologically. Sufficient statistical frequency is 
mandatory. 

Your annoyance at people who embark on a "thinking routine" might 
flare anew when, after having forced you to define your words, to 
circumscribe the significance of your statements and to examine the 
validity of your reasoning, they now accuse you of having unconsciously 
selected evidence which helps you to believe an irrational opinion to 
which you have succumbed. They will tell you that you have taken the 
line of least resistance, and that if you were interested in gratifying 
your desires or in making friends and influencing people, you were 
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doing fine, but that if you intended to think objectively, an analysis 
of your conclusions in the light of the forces of "unreason" would be 
mandatory. They would explain to you that in a situation of judgment 
you are confronted with contradictory information from different 
sources and that you then have toweigh the evidence provided by your 
own perception against the knowledge delivered by a variety of per- 
sons. Thus, you depend upon information implicitly or explicitly given 
by others to an infinite degree since your own information for equa- 
ting with actuality is deficient. They would remind you that many 
events bombard the individual during aday and that reactions to them 
are the result of generalizations or prejudgments. Prejudgments 
exhibit weak resistance to changes. They are reversible since they 
are mere misconceptions. They collapse in the face of contradictory 
evidence. They are prima facie opinions. If they become rigid, they 
are no longer prejudgments but prejudices. Faulty rationalizations 
are erected to camouflage the latter. 

Unreason--the foundation underlying mystery and superstition--is 
guided by forces other than objectivity, such as discomfort, uncer- 
tainty and self-indulgence, which tend to block the process of straight 
thinking. Whenever unreason is disturbed, it engages all resources 
at its disposal to restore itself to its original condition, for it pre- 
fers the status quo. It strives, therefore, to prevent all further 
thought by asking us to accept permanently, irrevocably clutched 
ideas. Unreason does not readily admit errors. Unreason relies on 
lack of scholastic discipline. It ignorantly assumes to know, it self- 
righteously denies, and it does not allow consideration of problems 
with impartiality. It prevents us from learning about ourselves, our 
capacities and the limits on us, thus inflating our sense of superiority 
to the point of arrogance. It doesnot listen. It favors the emotions 
--and not the mind. Unreason cannot seek the "real truth." Pre- 
maturely accepting a portion of truth--which it terms absolute truth 
--it omits what it wants and includes what it desires: it sets its own 
arbitrary limits. In the place of the real it naively puts an attrac- 
tive phantasmal form, the insufficiency of which it refuses toadmit, 
thus fostering self-deceit. It abhors exchange of information and 
restricts us to a narrow existence. 

There is, for instance, a discomfort in uncertainty, mystery and 
doubt. Simplification until "understanding" is reached, will restore 
the necessary feeling of safety to us. Death, a hauntingly concrete 
and constant threat to our security, is a mystery man would like to 
make unreal by accepting life beyond the grave. It might be argued 
that such beliefs are not an intellectual response to a puzzle, but an 
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explicit act of faith born from aninnermost instinctive reaction. To 
reason thus, is to hide that no facts--pro or con immortality--can 
be adduced and that to form an opinion on faith alone should be taboo. 

There is also in us the desire for the maintenance of self-prestige: 
"Iam more intelligent, more decent and more powerful than the next 
fellow."" Translated into "group" behavior this zealous concern for 
one's superiority turns into the sentiment of nationalism. Excessive 
nationalism is not rational. Nationalism makes lawful and praise- 
worthy that which is to be condemned when happening between indi- 
viduals. The writing of history is distorted by nationalism: While 
one nation has a mission the others lie in wait to pounce upon it. Such 
is the unconscious creed of many historians. 

Another ally of unreason is conformity behavior, a response to 
specific social pressures, such as a Northerner transposed to the 
South might have experienced with regard to race relationships. We 
want to be approved by society. 

Among other forces that aid unreason are the weakness for excite- 
ment which makes us accept what is untrue, and the desire to feel 
morally good which causes us to assume that our everyday actions 
are unselfish. 

One major aim of education should be the disarming of unreason. 
How can this be done? Socrates employed tactics of cross-examination 
to expose self-satisfying ignorance. Approaching, as a modest in- 
quirer, those who thought that they knew more than he did, he led 
them to analyze their conduct and forced them to understand the 
implications of the moral standards by which they evaluated behavior. 
He awoke in them skepticism that avoids prejudgment and considers 
evidence. 

Reason -- like freedom -- requires control of both external and in- 
ternal factors. We can readily evaluate facts (refuse orders from 
the outside). But how to overcome the subconscious motivation? 
(How to resist the orders from within?) The first step should be 
the recognition of these internal factors. 

What if there are available quite a few facts for the making of a 
decision and if these data do not permit the preference of one con- 
clusion or another because the alternatives are even in their degree 
of attractiveness? One could request additional information. This 
might not terminate the dilemma, however. One could choose at 
random (in order to discharge this in limbo feeling) and afterwards 
bolster the position and devalue the negative arguments. The stronger 
the conflict before the decision, the greater the effort to justify it, 
once it is made. 
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Festinger proposed a theory of "cognitive dissonance" ("cognitive" 
because the theory deals with relations among items of information; 
"dissonance" because there is a psychological misfit as far as these 
items are concerned). A tendency exists to resolve conflict, to 
reduce dissonance. And evaluations are readjusted. 

High school girls are asked to assess the attractiveness of each of 
twelve test records. Two records rated "moderately attractive" by 
a girl are selected and the girl is told she may keep one of them. 
Upon making her choice she is requested to evaluate all records again. 
Now the gift record is more attractive and the rejected record is 
less attractive than before. Similarly, when a person is induced to 
take a position contrary to his own judgment, he may subsequently 
show a change of opinion in the direction of the discrepant stand. 

Among the potential ways for removing "mental discomfort" one 
could list: changing one's opinion; distorting the meaning of the op- 
posing point of view; seeking further support for the original position 
and cgnvincing others that their arguments are wrong. If, however, 
an individual has no choice but to act in a fashion running counter to 
his belief, little dissonance is generated. 

Frequently, the argument that opinions and actions must be made 
relevant is advanced. Take care! The label "irrelevance" may be 
designed to avoid inner contradictions. It is handy for use in defense 
against anxiety. Even though we strive to understand the world as it 
actually is, we filter out that which is harmful to the ego. At times 
we are "rational"; at other times we "rationalize," 

With such hidden forces intent on minimizing internal conflict and 
on avoiding a sense of frustration how is it possible to retain confi- 
dence in reason? Recognizing pitfalls allows distillation of a "purer 
truth," i.e., the more the forces influencing judgment are under- 
stood, the more "real truth" is extracted from "supposed truth." 
While the ultimate cannot be achieved, we may get close to it. On 
the other hand, if one discounts the evidence--if one accepts the 
"unreasonable" as "reasonable"--the chance of profiting from experi- 
ence will be nil. 
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A MODEL FOR A HUMANISTIC PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


James J. Van Patten 


An increased emphasis is being placed on humanistic learning- 
teaching processes. Workshops and seminars are being held from 
coast to coast to provide skill training in value clarification strate- 
gies. Social service, law enforcement, drug abuse, business and 
industry and educationinstitutions and agencies are sending members 
of their staffs to these workshops. New courses entitled "helping 
relationships," "communication skills, " "cross-cultural communica- 
tion," "value clarification strategies," are being incorporated in 
college curriculums. Students and teachers involved in these activi- 
ties often refer to life curriculum or education for relevance. Per- 
haps these varied activities all have a common thread which is the 
development of a new categorical imperative -- "to honor people." 
Surely there are implications for philosophers of education in these 
various activities. This brief paper will explore two main implica- 
tions and provide a model for a humanistic philosophy of education. 

I 

There are many and varied definitions of humanism. For the clas- 
sical educators it centered around the study of humanities. To them 
polite learning entailed gaining knowledge of structures and discipline 
in memorizing and feeding back such information. Many modern edu- 
cators would define humanism in terms of a philosophy or attitude 
aa is concerned with human beings, their achievements and inter- 
ests, rather than with abstract beings and problems of theology. 
Perhaps Carl Rogers has elucidated this point: 

It seems to me that anything that can be taught to another 
is relatively inconsequential. . . . It seems tocause the indi- 
vidual to distrust his own experience, and to strifle signifi- 
cant learning. 1 

Humanism then, for many educators, involves a willingness to dis- 
solve artificial boundaries between pupil and teacher. It means in the 
larger sense a willingness to explore and be explored. That is to 
share mutual value exploration. This is not to infer that humanism 
rejects cognitive domains or even places them in second place, but 
rather seeks to provide a sense of balance between cognitive and af- 
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fective domain which allows alarger sense of individual and collective 
growth. Gardner Murphy? suggests that there is a cor*inuing need 
for all kinds of people, methods, ideas to be winnowed, screened and 
studied--none arbitrarily rejected and none arbitrarily accepted, but 
all brought before the reviewing stand of the paradoxes and complex- 
ities of human response to variances in environment and historical 
antecedents that make one-sided approaches and oversimplified judg- 
ments untenable, Philosophers of Education then have an interesting 
almost interdisciplinary role to play in clarifying the role, scope, 
function, direction of humanistic education. They are needed in drug 
education, law enforcement, psychological, religious and many other 
seminars, workshops and courses, Their expertise in drawing atten- 
tion to the relation of theory and practice and basic assumptions 
underlying educational aims, is much needed. 

Humanistic education, then, may be defined in many ways, but a 
prevalent one is: 

1) That which deals with interests and achievements. 
2) That which is people-centered. 

3) A sharing experience between teacher and pupil. 

4) That which balances cognitive and affective domains. 
5) That which focuses upon attitudes and feelings. 

6) The human use of human beings. 

7) Enhancing people communication. 

Philosophers of Education should be free and able not only to draw 
on total institutional resources but also to move freely into new 
teaching concepts, flexible and responsive to emerging realities. 
Allport3 stressed a basic commitment toward understanding man's 
wider experience, aspirations and the development of a philosophy 
designed to encompass the totality of human experience in the widest 
possible divergent culture frame. 


II 


Perhaps the wide interest in humanistic education is due to sys- 
tems breaks. These have been defined as discontinuities, surprises, 
turning points or sudden changes in the characteristics of asystem-- 
all of which are impredictable or partially predictable in advance. 
Our present systems breaks revolve around increasing conflicts in 
values. Divergent routes to what is perceived as the good life have 
and are taking many forms. The drug culture, dropping out, refusing 
to be tamed by systems, demanding anew sense of community are all 
forms of value judgments which require a modification of systems 
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and institutions. These value judgments cut across classes, nations, 
cultures, mores, folkways and races. Kurt Waldheim4 stresses the 
need for increased value communication: 
We now face the new imperatives of accelerating change, in- 
creasing interdependence, and the evident need to evolve a 
new and coherent economic and social system which can deal 
justly with the worldwide and interconnected problems of 
mass poverty, population, food, energy, military expenditure, 
and inflation. ... The shape of a future economic and social 
order is no less vital to the maintenance of peace than to the 
larger question of the sort of life which future generations 
will lead on this planet. In fact, it is no longer possible to 
make convenient distributions among political, social, and 
economic questions. Our future on this earth will depend to 
a large degree on our ability to develop a new economic and 
social system which recognizes and balances the rights, in- 
terests and aspirations of all peoples. 
Coping with system breaks is difficult and requires our best ef- 
forts. Philosophers of Education have unique opportunities to 
develop coping models. 


III 


A humanistic communication model involves willingness to become 
involved in human dialogue. Communication has been perceived as 
that which is imparted, a system for communicating information or 
act or power of moving from place to place. A more viable definition 
for modern humanistic educators, however, is participation encom- 
passing interchange of thoughts and opinions. This interchange is 
centered around person-to-person communication and requires in- 
volvement in exercises of interdependence. Many educators are in- 
creasingly challenged by students demanding to be heard, to be 
listened to, reacted to and treated as a person. Schon‘ suggests 
the importance of such communication in coping with system breaks. 

At the level of the person, response to transitions... re- 
quires a new competency for learning. This demands greater 
awareness of information that disconfirms one's cherished 
assumptions and a capacity for examining and testing one's 
theory in use. 

We must develop the capacity to discuss the problems, be- 
come aware, rather than reacting instantly and creating new 
problems. ... Since problems will continue changing faster 
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than institutions can keep up with, the focus must be on con- 
stant learning, awareness and a very pragmatic approach. 
Thus, there is a need for interaction, interdisciplinary approaches 
and intercommunication systems. In philosophy of education we can 
utilize humanistic models both in classrooms and in our professional 
activities. One such model, particularly interesting, is value clari- 
fication. It may be used to allow individuals to gain a greater under- 
standing of their own belief or values systems as a route to develop- 
ing more consistent, integrated and comprehensive philosophies. As 
important, it may provide a route for developing a sensitivity to 
differences in attitudes, responses, feelings of others. Thus, varied 
value commitments may be analyzed and compared. The strategies 
are designed for classroom or meeting activities which require in- 
volvement, movement, doing, exploration and intercommunication. 
A tentative model that has proven successful and helpful in compara- 
tive educational settings is as follows. 


Sensitivity to One's Own Values 
1. List on a sheet of paper twenty things you like todo. Then 
check by each activity things that require planning, that cost under 


$5, that you do with someone you love, that your father or mother 
would have done, and those that were within five miles of home. Then 
review the twenty and select five that you have done in the last five 
years, require planning and within five miles from home. © 

The end result of this strategy is to allow individuals to gain in- 
sights into their value commitments. It encourages analysis of ac- 
tion and belief as well as theory and practice. What is prized most 
highly is reexamined in terms of experience. Thus, individuals can 
clarify assumptions hitherfore unexplored. Divergent value systems 
can be explored. Unexamined biases and prejudices can be underscored 
and sensitivity to other systems can be developed. Individuals tend 
to gain basic understandings and learnings about reality and myth of 
self perceptions. 


Sensitivity to Others' Values 

The Coat of Arms strategy is an interesting device for under- 
standing divergent theories and practices in philosophy. It is par- 
ticularly helpful in eliminating barriers to communication. 
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After drawing the coat of arms, individuals are asked to divide into 
groups of four to eight people, and to draw pictures to respond to 
each of the following questions. 1) Draw a picture which would de- 
scribe a peppy week in your life. 2) Your greatest personal achieve- 
ment. 3) Two things you do well or are very good at. 4) What's neat 
about your family. 5) What would you do if you had only one week to 
live. 6a) Write two words you would like to be remembered by if 
written on your tombstone. 6b) Write two words you would not like 
to have on your tombstone, 7 

This is a particularly good strategy in humanistic education, for 
it stresses empathy, warmth, rapport and active listening as a route 
to facilitating communication. In addition, it provides an opportunity 
to examine alternative philosophies of education. Semantical diffi- 
culties are exposed and language hangups worked through. Mutual 
sensitivity, appreciation and understanding are encouraged. 

These exercises may be modified for the particular group dealt 
with in various settings.® There are many others that can be utilized 
as needed. They are designed to work through four levels of response. 
In level one there is a tendency to have unrelated responses. These 
responses are generally self-oriented, but donot deal with attitudes, 
sensitivities, feelings and emotions. Level two involves tangential 
responses which move closer but do not deal with feelings. Level 
three involves fathering responses. where everyone helps an individual 
explore values and philosophies. These responses can involve active 
listening, silence, facilitating questions as all move from self to 
speaker, Finally, level four provides the point at which feeling re- 
sponses are dealt with and individuals explore self and others' value 
judgments. There is in these various strategies no moral judgment 
or closed door to open and free mutual communication enhancement. 

Philosophy of Education can be explored within humanistic models 
in which individuals have an opportunity to explore and grow in the 
understanding of and development of basic value judgments. Non- 
verbal communication activities can also be utilized to clarify diver- 
gent value patterns and enrich human understanding. All such activi- 
ties, widely used in other settings, are designed to enlarge the scope 
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and dimension of life value systems and to develop consistency of 
theory and practice. 


IV 


Humanistic models for philosophy of education seem particularly 
applicable and appropriate in aiding individuals to develop an under- 
standing of alternative modes of inquiry, relation of theory to prac- 
tice, importance of a unity of action and belief, and varying value 
systems. Many of our educational and social problems are due to 
value conflicts. In the degree to which we can provide strategies to 
enhance communication among divergent belief systems and philoso- 
phies can we reduce disruptive conflicts. One might claim that models 
as set forth inthis paper are merely abag of tricks essentially anti- 
intellectual in nature and designed to appeal to the crowd. A further 
claim might be that the primary focus in philosophy of education 
should be on cognitive not non-cognitive domains. A third claim might 
be that there are essentially no learnings and little purpose to value 
clarification strategies; that there is much interaction with no real 
educational value. 

In response to the first claim, it might be noted that the strate- 
gies themselves are morally neutral. The way we use them deter- 
mines their worth. If using affective domain materials provides the 
environment and involvement needed to allow pupils to grow in cogni- 
tive understanding, their use should be incorporated in the curricu- 
lum. Many studies indicate that cognitive and affective domain 
learnings are intertwined, interrelated and inseparable. Thus, in 
response to the second claim it might benoted that from St. Augus- 
tine's work with introspection to that of Dewey, primary emphasis 
was people-centered self and other value study. Child-centered edu- 
cation or communication exploration continue to require focus on 
feelings, attitudes and self esteem to enhance individual and social 
growth. Finally, the third claim might be dealt with through the 
Socratic dictum-- "know thyself" as a primary focus of philosophical 
inquiry. Both "know thyself" and "the unexamined life is not worth 
living" set the tone for our strategies for involvement in the exami- 
nation process. 

Systems breaks and humanistic models for education have impor- 
tant implications for educational philosophy. The brief model used 
in this paper has been useful both in our and other cultures. It has 
provided the opportunity to gain new learnings, insights, and valuing 
exercises. 
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The balance between cognitive and non-cognitive learnings is im- 
portant. Both, however, are essential in increasing knowledge of 
the human dimension for it is here that our alternative educational 
futures will lie. Systems breaks require new focus and thrust in the 
educational enterprise. The journey toward honoring people must be 
begun. The journey requires fulfillment of Plato's goal of over 2, 000 
years ago--"education is man's best hope for the future." This edu- 
cation involves attitudinal sensitivity to encourage active listening 
and active response to human need wherever and whenever it exists. 
Our social and economic systems have proven inadequate. New sys- 
tems require increased human interface interaction. The model pre- 
sented suggests a route to increased human use of human beings 
based on the concept that there is no more room for national self 
righteousness nor individual private access to truth in our century. 
We face a challenging and exciting future filled with as many oppor- 
tunities for growth in human understanding and communication as we 
wish to provide through willingness to realize that to educate for 
human sensitivity is to redeem from distrust. We are not dealing 
with dead immovable philosophies of education, but living moving 
dynamic human beings whose philosophy of education is perpetually 
being created by their own and other value judgments. 
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William T. Blackstone, ed., PHILOSOPHY & ENVIRONMENTAL 
CRISIS (Athens, Ga.: University of Georgia Press, 1974), 140 pages. 
Only paperbound available, $4.50. 


To say that ecological concerns, conservation, preservation, pollu- 
tion, indeed, the whole spectrum of related environmental issues, 
have come to command more and more attention in recent years, is 
to utter a commonplace. In fact, one is inclined to wish for a stop 
of continued discussion, and urge for some action instead. Action 
does not seem forthcoming, however; at least not as quickly as many 
would wish it. One important reason for this apparent dawdling is 
the fact that issues regarding the current environmental crisis are 
far from clear. This absence of clarity is manifest both among 
those who oppose what has come to be called the "Ecological Move- 
ment, " as well as among those within the movement itself. Thus it 
follows that the need for clarification is most exigent. So, when one 
finds the eminent philosopher, scholar, and editor of philosophical 
books William Blackstone writing in the introduction to Philosophy & 
Environmental Crisis that "[a]ll of these essays . . . make signifi- 
cant contributions to the current debate on the environmental cri- 
sis," and that the many essays comprising the book "constitute a 
philosophical prolegomena to the development of an environmental 
ethic," [p. 9] one is encouraged to hope that we are at least getting 
closer to an understanding of the issues at hand, if not to a solution 
of the crisis. 

The essays in this volume are introduced by an ecologist [Eugene 
Odum|, followed by the essays of six philosophers [William Blackstone, 
Joel Feinberg, Charles Hartshorne, Walter O'Briant, Nicholas Rescher, 
and Robert Burton], yet another philosopher writing as a naturalist 
[Pete Gunter], plus an introduction by Blackstone, the editor, effec- 
tually summarizing the contents of the volume. Although the essays 
do address themselves, broadly speaking, to the environmental crisis, 
they lack acertain homogeneity that one would expect from a collec- 
tion edited by someone of Blackstone's reputation and experience 
[compare, e.g., the following edited by him: Meaning and Existence 
(New York, 1971); The Concept of Equality (Minneapolis, 1969)]. The 
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reason for this becomes apparent once one realizes that only the 
authors were selected, not the actual essays that appear in the col- 
lection. I mean this, these essays are made up of the papers pre- 
sented at the Fourth Annual Conference in Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia (February, 1971), and thus the book is the edited 
proceedings, not an edition of selected papers on a particular topic. 

Let metry topresent the point of view of the book, realizing quite 
well that one cannot do this without some distortion when a book is 
authored by many individuals, as this one is. The clearly dominating 
theme of this book is a call for a "change of attitude." All but 
Nicholas Rescher argue either explicitly or implicitly that if we are 
to deal adequately with our environmental crisis--that is, if we are 
to come up with some sort of philosophically grounded value system 
about our environment--we must have a fundamental change of atti- 
tudes toward the man-environment relationship. What many of the 
individual essays take up is not suggestions as to how one isto effect 
this proposed change of attitude. Rather they deal with aiternate 
exegeses of what the foundations of current attitudes are, as well as 
attempts toshow ways in whichnew attitudes might be philosophically 
anchored. And for most of the essays it stops there. As is all too 
often the case with professional philosophers, their interest in a 
problem vanishes once they have shown that something is (or can be) 
philosophically justified. Three of the essayists go beyond this. 
Gunter talks with great personal authority about a particular and 
localized environmental and ecological problem considered as a case 
study. Robert Burton suggests ways in which we might diminish our 
yearning for quantifying our expected progeny, thereby flooding one 
planet with our children and grandchildren. Rescher plays the role of 
Jeremiah--and, I think, quite justifiably--by arguing in effect, to 
the conclusion that our considerations might come to naught. This, 
then, is clearly a book of primary interest to those seriously in- 
trigued by the philosophical underpinnings of ecological problems. To 
what extent this is also the prolegomena to environmental ethics 
remains to be seen. 

To start, let me mention some relatively minor but unfortunate 
flaws with two essays. First, Odum's introductory essay is dis- 
hearteningly thin. One is apt to suspect that Odum, resting on his 
well earned reputation as an ecologist, works from a set format for 
introductions of this sort. His introduction is neither particularly 
informative about the science of ecology, nor revealing of some basic 
and uniquely ecological concern from an ecologist's point of view. 
Odum's introduction here differs little from an introduction he 
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wrote earlier for another collection of essays ["'The Attitude Revo- 
lution, '' The Crisis of Survival (Glenview, Ill., 1970), pp. 9-15]; the 
two differ in so far that here he includes a lengthy quote from the 
venerable conservationist, Aldo Leopold. This is fine. Leopold should 
be quoted. Few conservationists are as eloquent. But the quote from 
the late Leopold is primarily of historic interest. It adds little, if 
anything, to Odum's argument. Moreover, Victor Hugo, not Leopold, 
is the originator of the call for an ethic of conservation, as John 
Passmore has recently pointed out [Man's Responsibility for Nature 
(New York, 1974), p.3]. Second, Blackstone's excellent essay, "Ethics 
and Ecology" [pp. 16-42], is a verbatim reprint of one that appeared 
earlier [The Southern Journal of Philosophy, 11:55-71 (Spring & Sum- 
mer, 1973)]. The problem here is that in its first appearance it was 
not indicated that the essay originated from the 4th Philosophy Con- 
ference at Georgia, nor that it would appear as part of a forthcom- 
ing book. Thus, when I saw Blackstone's name as a contributor to 
this volume of essays, I expected Blackstone's contribution to con- 
tain some new or reworked material. That particular expectation, 
however, was frustrated. 

And what of the essays proper? Briefly it is this. Odum calls for 
a "revolution of attitudes"if we are toescape destruction and manage 
to properly govern our propensity for growth beyond the optimum 
level ["Environmental Ethic and the Attitude Revolution," pp. 10-15]. 
Blackstone agrees, and goes on to claim that mistaken values and 
improper attitudes are the causes of our environmental crisis in the 
first place, carefully constructing a way in which this difficulty 
might be averted ["Ethics and Ecology," pp. 16-42]. Joel Feinberg 
undertakes the difficult task of presenting a conceptual analysis in 
support of the normative conclusion that future generations have 
rights, and that we have a duty to live up to these rights now ["The 
Rights of Animals and Unborn Generations," pp. 43-67]. Charles 
Hartshorne examines the tensions that emanate from the interplay 
between technology and the environment ["The Environmental Results 
of Technology," pp. 69-78], elucidating the mixed blessing of tech- 
nological progress and individual freedom, for those two Hartshorne 
believes, are among the primary causes of our environmental chaos. 
O'Briant turns to a persistent dichotomous view that man has of 
himself as the source of man's inability to formulate a consistent 
view of his relationship to nature; a problem that might well be 
chronic ["Man, Nature, and the History of Philosophy," pp. 79-89]. 
Rescher, whose essay might be the most devastating, presents a 
sobering argument concluding that to talk about a "solving" of the 
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environmental crisis is futile, and that, in a word, "the environment 
has had it" ["The Environmental Crisis and the Quality of Life," 
pp. 90-104]. Burton examines the paradoxical aspects of human 
liberty, and the need to restrict it, if we wish in the end to have 
any liberty at all ["A Philosopher Looks at the Population Bomb, " 
pp. 105-116]. Lastly, as if to wake us from our philosophic musings, 
Pete Gunter shows instartling detail how iniquitous the consequences 
really are, if our attitudes fail toundergo achange ["The Big Thicket: 
A Case Study in Attitudes Toward Environment," pp. 117-137]. 


We have, then, inrather brief and easily manageable format a whole 
set of carefully worked out conceptual issues dealing with the en- 
vironment. As such the book could be excellent for a number of 
undergraduate courses. The book neither proselytizes, nor drowns in 
sentimentality. Its arguments are presented clearly and, for the 
most part, simply. It lacks an index and, what is worse, it lacks a 
bibliography. If an adequate, annotated bibliography were appended, 
its utility would double. But is Philosophy & Environmental Crisis 
the prolegomena to any development of our environmental ethic? I 
think it is more a call for work in this area, a sort of alerting of 
those who would read it that there is trouble in Zion, and "woe to 
those who are at ease in Zion."" Some work has been done here, let's 
join hands, turn out, do more. 


Then there is the question of the publication's status as a book. It 
might be worthwhile for the publishers to consider entitling the book, 
say, Proceedings of the University of Georgia Fourth Annual Confer- 
ence in Philosophy, with the extant title becoming a subtitle. After 
all, the earlier Georgia conferences have also been published, and by 
the same press, and in similar format. If my suggestion were fol- 
lowed, The Georgia Proceedings or Georgia Studies would then--as 
any annual publication f[e.g., Tulane Studies in Philosophy; Danish 
Yearbook of Philosophy; Hegel-Jahrbuch; Philosophic Exchange; et al. | 
--become known in its journal format and thereby cease to mislead 
those who buy the "book" because of its title and/or because of its 
editor. The papers would be abstracted in the Philosopher's Index 
and their availability would be much better publicized. I for one 
would have astanding order to my library to purchase the serial each 
year, whereas now the annual "books" are given individual considera- 
tion, sometimes favorable and sometimes not. But I imagine that 
such decisions should most properly be made by the marketing men 
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of Georgia University Press and the philosophers at Georgia. As it 
stands, this "book" is, after all, a book in its own right. 


J. M. Riteris 
Indiana University - Purdue University at 
Indianapolis 


Diane Ravitch, THE GREAT SCHOOL WARS, NEW YORK CITY, (1805- 
1873: A HISTORY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AS BATTLEFIELD OF 
SOCIAL CHANGE (New York: Basic Books, 1974), 449 payes, index. 
$12.95. 


In these days of battles over integration and constant criticism of 
the schools, Diane Ravitch's book is a must reading for educators 
and interested laymen. Almost everything we face at this very mo- 
ment seemingly has occurred at one time or another in New York 
City. Putting it more correctly, almost everything that has occurred 
is still occurring. The fight over public funds for sectarian schools; 
centralization versus decentralization; cultural pluralism and the 
question of Americanization; busing versus neighborhood schools; and 
the whole question of lay control or professional control were fought 
out during the period covered by Ravitch's study. 

Much of what Diane Ravitch has to say is not particularly new. 
There are no great surprises for thehistorian of education but some 
portions of her story are not as well known as others. The battle of 
the Roman Cathv.ics and the New York Public School Society has been 
told elsewhere in greater detail. The battle for integration and com- 
munity control of the schools is also well known. But the crusade 
for efficiency is not as well known and the battle to install progres- 
sivism is not widely known except to the historian of education. As 
is evident from the foregoing, Ravitch isolates four school wars: the 
battle between the Roman Catholics and the Public School Society; the 
battle for expert control; the battle for efficiency intertwined with 
attempts at installing the Gary Plan in New York City; and the inter- 
related war for integration and local control. In all likelihood, the 
last battle for integration and local control may be of greatest in- 
terest to the non-historian. 

One mild surprise to this reviewer was the matter of busing. This 
occurred in 1904 and involved Jewish parents. The Board of Education 
proposed to shift some 1,500 children of Lower East Side schools to 
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less crowded schools on the West Side. The result was an irate public 
protest by some 2,000 Jewish parents. The same catalogue of com- 
plaints heard today in regard to busing were aired at this meeting. 

Another mild surprise was the appearance of Nicholas Murray 
Butler in these pages as a reformer and battler against Tammany 
Hall. It is from Butler that Ravitch got the title for her book. He 
referred to the fight he was engaged in as "the great school war," 
Butler was the field marshall of school reform movement at the turn 
of the nineteenth century. One of the mistakes of Butler and his 
group of reformers was that although they were attempting to re- 
form the schools they had an almost undisguised contempt for the 
people. most involved with the schools. Ravitch has a chapter the 
"Best Men to the Rescue." The "best men" and also "best women" 
did not have children in the public schools. Their attitudes engendered 
resentment and resistance from those directly involved in public 
school work. 

Although Diane Ravitch's work is an important one and may be con- 
sidered by many as a "primer of school politics" in the urban areas, 
it is in many ways adreary story. The efforts of individuals and 
groups to seize control of schools or have their own way without any 
real effort tocompromise isadreary commentary uponhuman nature 
and partisan efforts. Once positions congealed in the school wars, 
it appeared that nothing short of dynamite could loosen them up. This 
was the case in all the battles and especially so in the first and the 
last one. Bishop Hughes was prepared to have his own schools funded 
by public monies and "damn the Public School Society." The advocates 
of integration in the 1960's moved to local control and they were 
determined to have their way no matter what. 

Ravitch has bent over backwards to be as objective as possible, 
listing the pros and cons for each position but one suspects that in 
the battle for local control her sympathies are with the New York 
teachers as they strove to maintain professional autonomy. But 
through it all she is eminently fair. At times the book bears the 
brunt of the long period covered and the details necessary to present 
a thorough and balanced picture. The result is that the reader's 
interest may sag under the weight of what may appear as excessive 
detail; but, in the final analysis, this is an outstanding book and one 
that can be highly recommended. 


Michael V. Belok 
Arizona State University - Tempe 
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John Snetsinger, THE JEWISH VOTE AND THE CREATION OF ISRAEL 
(Stanford, California: Hoover Institution Press, 1974), xv-208 pages. 
$6.95, 


Academically, this able research into the touchy field of Zionism 
belongs to the area of "unmentionable" subjects, often reaching the 
point of religious fanaticism, as seen in the persistent controversy 
between the proponents of Zionism among the American intellectuals 
and the fewer voices of dissent favoring the pro-Arab stand. (Let's 
therefore hope that Snetzinger's definite contribution to the "in- 
between" stand will not handicap him in his academic career. ) 

Employing the hitherto untapped manuscript sources of extraordi- 
nary richness, Snetsinger reveals that President Truman was much 
more deeply involved with domestic politics in handling the Palestine 
issue than is indicated by his memoirs or by those of his Secretary 
of State (Acheson) or Truman's daughter. President Truman was 
essentially a politician who had no firm conviction about Zionism or 
the Palestine issue. He found himself in a cross fire between State 
and Defense Department officials who, on economic and strategic 
grounds, opposed Zionist projects and aspirations, and the White 
House and Democratic National Committee staffs who, motivated by 
domestic vote-getting considerations, favored the Zionist cause. 
Throughout his first term Truman pursued a vacillating course, with 
the substance of his policy aligned at crucial moments with the For- 
restals and Lovette. Only days before the expiration of the British 
mandate in Palestine in mid-May, 1948, and facing at the time a 
desperate struggle for reelection and vindication, did Truman veer 
abruptly and decided to announce the de facto American recognition 
of the new state only 11 minutes after its formal proclamation. 

Snetzinger ably demolishes the mythology that portrays Truman as 
one of the dedicated creators of Israel--and it will be pretty hard, 
if not impossible, to have his thesis ruined by impassioned pro- 
Zionists. 

There is, however, one puzzling aspect of this brilliant work. For 
some reason, Snetzinger has no references whatever to the materials 
published by the ISSUES (published by the American Council for Juda- 
ism, 201 E. 57 St., New York 10002). 

Otherwise, this is the most thorough and authoritative study and 
a skillful interpretation of this much debated issue in American 
politics, 


Joseph S. Roucek 
City University of New York (Ret.) 
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Ellen W. Gerber, ed., SPORT AND THE BODY: A PHILOSOPHICAL 
SYMPOSIUM (Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger, 1972), xiii, 322 pages. 
$12.00 paper. 


Professor Gerber has compiled a remarkable set of readings from 
highly diversified sources. I shall primarily focus on her selection 
of material for the book. Both its strength and weakness are found 
here. Some of the papers are published here for the first time (many 
of them are from an annual meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science held in Dallas, Texas, in December 1968), 
some are "classics" like those from Herbert Spencer, Josiah Royce, 
Descartes and Plato, and other selections are drawn from recent 
literature in physical education and philosophy. The book is divided 
into six sections: five dealing with sport and one with the body. 
These sections are conceived by the editor along the lines of the tra- 
ditional areas of philosophy: e.g., ethics, metaphysics, aesthetics, 
etc. 

The first part is on the nature of sport and Gerber labels the 
issues under this topic as "logical" (3-4), i.e., ones which focus on 
definition, characterization, or classification. The method which 
underlies most of these studies is essentialistic; that is, they pro- 
ceed from the assumption that sport has a describable essence. We 
find this view reflected in such selections as those by Graves (6-7, 
11-12, 15) and by Schmitz (26-28) who consciously seek the essential 
meaning of sport. Also, Eleanor Metheny seems to be in pursuit of 
essential characteristics which all sports have in common (23). And 
in looking beyond the first part on the nature of sport to the other 
parts, they, too, generally share this methodological approach. In 
this respect the collection of readings is unbalanced, for there are 
very few selections which are analytic or contextualist in approach. 
Robert Fogelin's piece on "Sport: The Diversity of the Concept" is 
an example of this latter approach, but it is unfortunately short and 
underdeveloped. Bernard Suits' article "What Is a Game?" has been 
reprinted and it helps to fill this gap, but that is about it. It is only 
later, towards the end of the volume, that one encounters again 
analytic pieces--those by Rawls (on rules), Ralls, and Diggs. Most 
of the selections are by people like Paul Weiss, Marcel, Sartre, 
Calvin Schrag, Jaspers, Fink, and others. This could lead students 
to form misleading conceptions about the general temperament of 
contemporary philosophy in the Americas. 

However, I don't believe that Ms. Gerber has consciously excluded 
pieces in analytic philosophy. Actually when one examines the litera- 
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ture, there isnot a great deal that is written about sports by people 
trained in this tradition. Fortunately, though, in the last two to 
three years analytic philosophers have begun to turn their attention 
to these problems and questions, so this factor is slowly being elim- 
inated. In 1974 a new journal was started and published under the 
auspices of the Philosophic Society for the Study of Sport entitled 
JOURNAL OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPORT. 

As the reader can probably suspect from my previous remarks, the 
bulk of the readings fall under the heading of Sports and Metaphysics: 
about 125 pages or twosections (Sport and Metaphysical Speculations, 
and the Body and Being). In these sections the only portion which I 
thought was slighted was the selection which dealt with Zen. There 
are only three pages (they are double columns though) from Eugene 
Herrigel's ZEN IN THE ART OF ARCHERY which is hardly enough to 
give the student a feel and an understanding of this important topic 
in the philosophy of sport. 

The only other major weakness I found in her selection of material 
is in the omission of James Keating's essay entitled "Winning in Sport 
and Athletics," which appeared in the journal THOUGHT in the middle 
sixties (Vol. 38, pp. 201-210). The distinction he draws between 
sports and athletics is more in line with American thinking today and 
the selections donot juxtapose these two different activities enough 
to reflect the issues. Sports and athletics have different ends and 
purposes; in the former winning isnot essential whereas in the latter 
it is. 

The order of Ms. Gerber's selections is excellent except for one 
possible instance in the first part where she has Johan Huizinga's 
famous and influential piece on the nature of play after three essays 
(Metheny, Schmitz, and Loy) which discuss or mention his ideas. 
Perhaps Huizinga's account of play could have been placed earlier in 
that part which would have also given a bit more of an historical 
progression to the ideas related to sport--like that of play. This 
would, for instance, help the reader to see why recreation is such an 
important idea in the discussion of sport. 

But even given these few shortcomings, I think the collection is an 
important one because it has made available a large amount of good, 
recent material inthe philosophy of sport. This area is gaining popu- 
larity in courses in colleges and universities in the United States and 
Canada, and thus far Ms. Gerber's edition is by far the best. She 
has written helpful introductions to each section and has compiled 
bibliographies following each part, too. Those remaining parts deal 
with sport as a meaningful experience (e.g., Kenneth Doherty's "Why 
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Men Run" and Alvarez's "I Like to Risk my Life"), sport and value- 
oriented concerns (e.g., James Keating's "Sportsmanship as a Moral 
Category" and Richard McCormick's "Is Professional Boxing Im- 
moral?"), and sport and aesthetics (e.g., E. F. Kaelin's "The Well- 
Played Game: Notes Toward an Aesthetics of Sport" and Marjorie 
Fisher's "Sport as an Aesthetic Experience"). It is hard to imagine 
aclass not being stimulated to discuss these issues given the variety 
of opinions and arguments advanced in these last three sections. 
This book is welcome--in spite of its cost--for it fills an impor- 
tant gap in our collegiate curriculum. It is also a book needed for 
the community because it addresses itself to issues on a subject 
with which Americans are obsessed--whohave shown little reflection 
on an activity they spend so much time (and money) participating or 
spectating in. Perhaps some of them will begin to explore why they 
do so if they read this book. 


S. K. Wertz 
Texas Christian University 


James J. Gallagher, ed., WINDOW ON RUSSIA (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1974). $1.60. 


This publication is areport of the US-USSR Seminar on Instruction 
of Handicapped Children prepared by The Council for Exceptional 
Children with the aid of agrant from the USOE, HEW. Twelve special 
educators visited the Soviet Union from November 25 to December 17, 
1972, under the 1972 US-USSR cultural exchange agreements to ob- 
serve a broad range of diverse interests of the special educators. 
Thirteen authors, 12 special educators, and one journalist, contribu- 
ted to this effort. The exchange was made possible by a grant by 
the Johnson Foundation of Racine, Wisconsin, to the U.S. Department 
of State. 

Although there is much of value to special educators and students 
of Soviet education, a much greater contribution could have been 
made by the delegation if they had studied Soviet education intensely 
before their departure and if they had followed up leads and observa- 
tions gained in the Soviet Union before publication of this report 
(one year after this visit). The repetition of information far exceeds 
what one would expect even with such a large number of authors. 
They were unaware that the red scarf worn by children from the 4th 
year was the Pioneer symbol standing for the Pioneer organization, 
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the Konsomol, and the Communist Party. However, even with these 
minor defects, these special educators seem to have been very care- 
ful observers who have given us many statistical pictures of defec- 
tology in the USSR and vivid, informative descriptions of what these 
professionals saw. 

All those interested in special education should gain a great deal 
from the descriptions of the organization, research, training, and 
various programs for the handicapped in the USSR. In addition, a 
number of educators should be stimulated to reflect upon the theo- 
retical bases of both American and Soviet special education. A pub- 
lication linking the thought of Vygotsky, whosé name appears time 
and again in this publication, to the practice in Soviet schools would 
be an important contribution to the literature on Soviet education. 
I was in the USSR at the same time as this delegation and came to 
the conclusion that we need careful empirical observations and 
assessments of the learning process by those who understand Russian 
if we are to gain as much as possible from visits to the Soviet Union. 


John T. Zepper 
University of New Mexico 


Ronald B. Levy, YOU AND YOUR BEHAVIOR (Boston: Holbrook 
Press, 1975), 435 pages. 


Although anyone interested inpsychology might read this book with 
profit, Levy's opus is primarily designed as an introductory one, not 
intended for advanced or graduate students. It will "turn on" stu- 
dents--in itself the charismatic quality in this work is important-- 
since it is easy to read and to understand. Levy has fortunately 
eschewed the gobbledygood which has become so commonplace among 
psychologists of the present generation, especially those of the 
Skinnerian orientation. 

Technical features, Contents, Index, Glossary and the illustrations 
are all excellent. An added feature to consider is the Appendix which 
includes a list of Institutional Resources. The latter are listed by 
title and address -- places to which persons with emotional problems 
might turn; or individuals may simply want "experience" with various 
agencies which impinge upon humanistic approaches to psychology. 

Levy's discussion of meditation (of various kinds), of encounter 
groups and other types of group process, as well as his related con- 
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sideration of aspects of psychology which impinge upon ESP, occupy 
considerable of his attention. Depending upon how one views these 
kinds of "esoteric" psychological activities and enterprises, a re- 
viewer might argue that such considerations have been overly empha- 
sized. However, the chapter titled "What About Sleep and Dreams?" 
contains the following statement (page 320): "All of these ideas, 
methods, techniques, etc., are admittedly controversial." In short, 
Levy's stated interest in the growing field of "trans-personal psy- 
chology" is a balanced one, 

I can recommend this book enthusiastically. It will be especially 
helpful to undergraduates who are new to the discipline. It could 
also be profitably perused by anyone who has an interest in a broadly- 
based field of growing and practical importance to us all. 


William H. Fisher 
University of Montana 
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